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How to Save Your Clients 


opportunity to purchase fi- 
delity protection in form and 
amount consistent with present- 
day requirements? 

American business, large and 
small, needs insurance against loss 
caused by the dishonesty of em- 
ployees! American business exec- 
utives, when furnished with perti- 
nent facts, are quick to purchase 
dishonesty insurance. 

Your job is to acquaint clients 
with the pertinent facts. You need 
little in the way of job equipment. 
Three simple working tools are 
recommended: 

1. Coverage. Confine your dis- 
cussion to the blanket position 
bond, which best fits the needs of 
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the average commercial concern. 
It protects the employer against 
loss caused by the dishonesty of 
any officer or employee committed 
during the period of the coverage. 
It may be issued in amount from 
$2,500 to $100,000, and the pen- 
alty applies to each officer and 
employee. 

2. Cost. The cost of blanket pro- 
tection has been reduced to the 
point where the annual charge for 
a $2,500 blanket position bond 
covering five or less employees, in 
many instances is only $53.55. 
This premium is subject to sur- 
charge or discount for certain lines 
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of business. A few organizations, 
such as churches and boards of 
trade, sometimes require protec- 
tion only on the secretary and 
treasurer. The discovery schedule 
bond covering designated officers 
or positions in amount of $2,000 
each, at the cost of $5 each, best 
serves such organizations. 

3. Losses. The press in recent 
months has reported several cases 
of employee embezzlement where 
the amounts involved were of such 
size as to command public atten- 
tion. At the same time the steady 
flow of normal dishonesty losses 
did not become public even 
though some were of sufficient size, 
in relation to the employer’s re- 
sources, to bring about insolvency. 

This steady flow of normal 
dishonesty losses is costly to Amer- 
ican business. The total average 
amount paid by stock surety com- 
panies during the past 20 years is 
$50,000 per working day. This 
figure does not include the many 
losses not covered by insurance. 

Here are several case history 
illustrations to help you in your 
negotiations with clients: 


Bookkeeper Turns Surgeon 
— on Books — 


Mamie had been keeping the 
hospital’s books for a long, long 
time. The routine became ex- 
ceedingly boring, particularly 
when she realized that most of the 
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people she knew in the hospital 
had interesting experiences — es- 
pecially those who took things out. 
To her, there was a certain excite- 
ment about taking things out. For 
instance, the doctors took out 
adenoids, tonsils and appendices, 
the orderlies took out the ambu- 
lances and the internes took out 
the nurses. But all she ever did was 
to put figures into books. With the 
passing of time a sort of mania 
overcame her. She gave her con- 
science a local anaesthetic and 
began a little “‘taking-out”’ herself. 
Before she finally became so erratic 
that the hospital dismissed her, the 
sum total of her unauthorized re- 
moval of funds exceeded $14,000. 

The shortage came to light six 
months after Mamie’s dismissal. 
Its creation was possible because 
she had control of all bookkeeping, 
petty cash, cash receipts and cash 
disbursement records, as well as 
the drawing of certain checks. Her 
principal method of obtaining 
money was to draw checks for 
signature by and payable to the 
hospital superintendent on the 
pretense that they were to replen- 
ish the petty cash fund. After the 
superintendent had signed and 
endorsed the checks, she would 
cash them and pocket most, if not 
all, of the money. 

During the six months following 
her dismissal before she was ap- 
proached by authorities of the 
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hospital, Mamie did some ingen- 
ious planning. Therefore, when 
mention was made of a possible 
shortage in her books, she ad- 
mitted that there might be some 
discrepancies but assured the hos- 
pital that, if so, they were due en- 
tirely to innocent errors. Never- 
theless, as a means of avoiding any 
ugly rumors, she proposed to 
make a $50,000 donation to the 
hospital, stating that she -was 
wealthy. 

Naturally, with a $50,000 dona- 
tion in prospect, the hospital did 
not desire to antagonize Mamie 
as long as there was a possibility 
that the entire matter was a case 
of confused bookkeeping. Also, 
without an extensive audit the 
hospital could not be completely 
certain of her dishonesty, despite 
the peculiarity of her actions dur- 
ing the last years of her service. So 
convincing was her story that ac- 
tion against her was delayed for a 
year. Then it was disclosed that 
she was financially irresponsible. 

During that time her ex-hus- 
band, who had been absent for 25 
years, put in a brief appearance 
to explain, with a few choice in- 
vectives, how his “loquacious 
ex-wife” had ruined his career. He 
made a hurried departure, how- 
ever, when it developed that he 
might be held in contempt of court 
for failure to comply with an order 
to pay alimony. 


HOW TO SAVE YOUR CLIENTS 3 


We paid $5,000, the full amount 
of the fidelity bond carried on 
Mamie, and the hospital bore the 
remainder of the loss. 

When brought to trial, the 
former bookkeeper continued to 
behave in an unusual manner. Of- 
fered freedom on bail, she refused, 
saying that she preferred to re- 
main in jail and play the piano for 
the inmates. 

The one predictable thing about 
human nature is that it is unpre- 
dictable. That is why adequate 
fidelity bonds on employees are 
deemed wise investments by far- 
sighted employers. 


The Faith That Failed — 


Somewhere in a small Ameri- 
can city a gray-haired bookkeeper 
stands in line each Friday for his 
pay envelope. It contains less than 
$20 and must support his wife, 
daughter, two grandchildren and 
himself. There is an air of sadness 
about this man. Sixty-odd years 
weigh heavily upon him, and the 
light of hope has gone from his 
eyes. 

Not many years ago he was a 
leader in his community — execu- 
tive officer of a bank and treasurer 
of his church. 

At the time he was appointed 
treasurer of the church, he was 
happily married and had two 
youngsters. The elder, a girl of 
eight, was his favorite. We wrote a 
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$5,000 fidelity bond covering him 
in his church position. Then came 
his advancement to the executive 
staff of the bank. Everybody 
thought well of him, sought his ad- 
vice, trusted him implicitly. He 
lived well, built a $30,000 home, 
and his family enjoyed many of 
the luxuries money could buy. 


MIsFORTUNE Pies Up 


Some years later his daughter 
married the owner of a sales 
agency. Soon the son-in-law was 
in financial difficulties. He ap- 
pealed to his father-in-law for help. 
This was forthcoming in endorse- 
ments on the son-in-law’s notes, 
which, so endorsed, the neighbor- 
ing banks were glad to accept. 
More and more notes were neces- 
sary to keep the son-in-law’s 
business afloat. Concerned over 
his daughter’s welfare if the son- 
in-law’s business went under, the 
father continued to sign the notes. 

Then the notes began to fall 
due. The father exhausted his per- 
sonal accounts. Demands for pay- 
ments were insistent. In despera- 
tion he began writing personal 
checks against a trust fund over 
which he had control at the bank. 
This fund, approximately $30,000, 
was soon exhausted. He drew per- 
sonal checks against the church 
account (which he was permitted 
to do as treasurer). With more 
than $9,000 from this account, 
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all the notes were made good. 

Not long after his first dishonest 
withdrawal, the bank discovered 
the shortage and dismissed him. 
The church subsequently became 
suspicious and demanded an ac- 
counting. We paid $5,000, the 
amount of his bond, and the 
church stood the balance. 

The father was immediately 
indicted for violation of the Na- 
tional Banking Act. He admitted 
the acts of which he was accused, 
but a jury acquitted him. He re- 
turned home. The church refused 
to prosecute him. He was a free 
but broken man. He gave up his 
home to repay the bank. His 


daughter divorced the worthless 


son-in-law. The father and mother, 
with their daughter and her two 
babies, moved into a cheap flat 
and there began a drab existence, 
from which the former leader can- 
not hope to escape. 

This man, exemplary in char- 
acter, honored and respected be- 
fore his fall, might have been an 
even greater leader in his com- 
munity today had it not been for 
the unfortunate marriage of his 
daughter. His acts were more of 
desperation than temptation. The 
point is, however, that most men 
have some vital spot of feeling, 
such as the regard for someone’s 
welfare, where no sacrifice seems 
too great when disaster threatens. 
While a noble characteristic, it 
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sometimes blinds men to reason - 
such as occurred in this case. And 
the fact remains that a fidelity 
loss, no matter what motive 
prompted the act or how unsel- 
fishly the funds may have been 
used, still represents a loss to the 
employer for which sympathy or 
penitence can- 

not compensate. 


All *‘Hand- 
Picked” — 


An 
employed by a 
large law firm, 
went before 
judge to get ap- 
proval of a 


attorney, 


a 


proposed settle- 
ment. Among 
the papers was 
a list of expend- 
itures, 


sup- 
ported by 
vouchers. While 
the attorney 
was required to 
attest to their 
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vouchers — but he did, and dis- 
covered fraudulent ones totaling 
$2,000. 

After listening to such a pointed 
story, the attorney decided not to 
attest to the check of someone else 
at the office and requested time to 
go over the vouchers personally. 

Upon doing 
so, he discovered 
several charges 
which he knew 
were fictitious. 

The 
cashier, 
had 


assistant 
Carl, 
who paid 
charges 


petty 


the 
from the 
cash fund, was 
called for 
It 
long 


full 


was 


in 
questioning. 
was not 
before a 
confession 
obtained. 
The employ- 
er’s loss totaled 
$28,376.25. We 
paid $20,000 


NNEM 


is the facts 
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authenticity, the judge stated that — the full amount falling within the 


he also intended to go over them 
personally. The judge then re- 
lated a recent experience where 
an attorney, representing a com- 
mittee, had presented a list of 
expenditures, supported by vouch- 
ers, for his approval. It was evi- 
dent that the attorney did not 


expect the judge to check the 


scope of our bond. 

The loss was one of 
between the assistant cashier and 
two young attorneys in charge of 
petty cash expenditures. It began 
when the two attorneys com- 
menced making fraudulent dis- 
bursement slips against clients of 
the employer and obtaining the 


collusion 
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proceeds thereon from the assist- 
ant cashier. 

It is alleged that they operated 
in this manner on a limited basis 
for several years before the assist- 
ant cashier suspected that the 
purported expenditures were fic- 
titious. Being hard pressed for 
funds at the time of his discovery, 
the assistant cashier instead of 
reporting the affair made an 
agreement with the culprits by 
which he would honor the fraudu- 
lent slips and receive 50 percent of 
the proceeds. The latter arrange- 
ment continued for two years and 
was brought to light indirectly 
through the judge’s story. 

The assistant cashier had been 
employed for 11 years, having 
started with the firm as office boy. 
The two attorneys involved were 
not bonded. One was the son of a 
detective. Most of the embezzled 
money was spent by the trio, usu- 
ally together, in night clubs. 

When the loss was disclosed, the 
partners were astounded that such 
a thing could happen. The con- 
trolling partner referred to his 
staff as consisting entirely of 
“*hand-picked” men. He learned by 
experience that “hand-picking” 
does not dispose of the necessity of 
bonding all employees adequately. 


It Couldn’t Happen Here — 


A village in the midwestern 
United States was blitzed not long 
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ago. No sirens wailed — no planes 
flew over —no bombs fell — no 
guns were fired — yet the reper- 
cussion was terrific. A survey of 
the damage disclosed that the 
local bank was wiped out and most 
of the local industries, such as the 
creamery and oil company, were 
damaged. In addition to damage 
suffered by a number of organiza- 
tions, the populace was left badly 
stunned. 

It happened like this. A man 
walked into an office and sat be- 
side a desk. Nervously his fingers 
thumped the glass top. Through a 
nearby window a blue-jay’s rau- 
cous cry seemed to chide him. He 
swallowed hard and said, “Mr 
Bank Commissioner, I’m Ed J——, 
president of the Southtown Bank 
I’m short and I’ve come to con- 
fess. It’s about like this — 


$50,000 at the bank 

$9,000 as treasurer of my fra- 
ternity 

$6,500 as 
creamery 

$2,800 as treasurer of the oil 
company 

$1,600 as treasurer of the de- 
positors’ pool 


treasurer of the 


and a few other accounts I’m not 
too clear on such as my account as 
village treasurer, treasurer of the 
school district, treasurer of the 
lumber company and treasurer of 
the milling company.” 
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The man whose confession fell 
like a bombshell on his community 
began his business career at the 
age of 20 as a bank clerk. He was 
brilliant, aggressive and possessed 
of tremendous energy. He rose to 
cashier, then president of the bank. 
His planning and foresight brought 
the hum of industry to the quiet 
village. He organized a creamery 
—an oil company —a _ lumber 
company — a milling company — 
everything he started prospered. 





The trio spent most of the embezzled money in night clubs 


As a token of esteem, his friends 
elected him village treasurer, 
treasurer of the school district and 
state treasurer of his fraternal 
organization. 

But Ed finally spread his invest- 
ments too far — particularly in 
farm lands where the profits were 
slow. Expenses and taxes began 
eating heavily into his personal 
funds. Realizing that he needed 
some quick cash to avoid possible 
financial embarrassment he, like so 
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many others, decided to give the 
stock market a try. He opened a 
marginal account but bought on a 
falling market. Came the familiar 
cry: ‘““More margin.” Things went 
from bad to worse. Ed tried again 
and lost. Then he decided on a 
final all-out plunge. He took all 
available funds from the numer- 
ous sources at his command. Again 
he lost. He knew his time was up 
and confessed. 

We paid $2,500, the amount for 
which Ed was bonded as treasurer 


of the oil company, but some of 


the other enterprises were not so 
fortunate. The bank, for instance, 
closed immediately. Ed went to 
prison and the village suffered a 
great setback by reason of the 
financial loss to its key enterprises. 
Typical comments of trusting 
townspeople were: 
“Tt’s a shock to us all.” 
‘This thing is terrible.”’ 
“T can’t understand it.” 


It couldn’t happen there; but it 
did. 

This sort of blitz can wipe out or 
damage a business enterprise more 
effectively than a charge of TNT 
— but adequate fidelity coverage 
provides a safe shelter against 
such an eventuality. 

Yes, American business needs 
and is buying fidelity protection! 
Success on your part in giving 
clients the opportunity to purchase 
dishonesty insurance provides your 
customers with the protection and 
service to which they are entitled. 
Failure may place your accounts 
in jeopardy. Never has there been 
a greater need for dishonesty in- 
surance; never has the cost been 
so low and the coverage so liberal; 
never have agents had a greater 
opportunity to render construc- 
tive service by furnishing particu- 
lars to encourage customers in the 
purchase of fidelity protection. 

What have you accomplished? 


es 


[he philosopher, Immanuel Kant, arrived home from a 
party in the traditional manner. His housekeeper, knowing his 
nearsightedness, said: ““How did you find your way home on 
such a dark night?” Kant replied: ‘‘Oh, my host lent me a lan- 
tern, so that I could see without difficulty.” 

The anti-climax was embodied in a note from his host 
‘Dear Kant, will you please return the canary cage you took 


with vou last night?” 


Cavalcade 








« « « ACCIDENT 


Bad Risk. Within a single week, a restau- 
rant owner in this town suffered: (1) 
bruises when his private plane cracked 
up; (2) cuts when his motorcycle hurled 
him into a ditch; (3) bumps when he was 
thrown from his horse. Latest reports are 
that he is now doing his travelling on 
foot (Onawa, Illinois). . . . Headaches. 
An elderly pedestrian and an elderly 
wagon-towing horse bumped heads at the 
corner of Madison Avenue and 59th 
Street. The pedestrian was taken to the 
hospital for examination. The horse was 
able to continue on its rounds (New 
York City). 


. . » BURGLARY 


Host. A thief entered a tavern and 
pointed a gun at the bartender. ‘‘Drinks 
for the house,” he commanded, beaming 
at the ten customers. Downing a drink 
himself, he took $110 from the till and 
departed. A second later, he popped his 
head through the front door. ‘‘Did every- 


body get a drink?” he asked (Springfield, 
Illinois) 


oo + Mhabetaty 


Disillusioned. A newly married couple 
brought suit for $7,312.82 against a hotel, 
charging it had caused ‘‘rude and abrupt 
shattering of their honeymoon dreams.” 
The complaint charged that a bellhop 
who was supposed to park their car, stole 
it and then wrecked it. Stating that they 
were obliged to spend two days in nego- 
tiations over the damaged vehicle and to 
return home without completing their 
trip, the honeymooners’ itemized costs 
were as follows: $250.82 for damages to 
the car, $62 for loss of personal effects in 
the car, $2,000 for ‘‘loss of the car for the 
honeymoon trip” and $5,000 for ‘‘mental 
suffering” (Raleigh, North Carolina). 


. MISCELLANEOUS 


Punctuality Pays. A miner who had never 
been a minute late for his meals in thirty 
years of married life, failed to show up 
for supper one evening. His wife went 
right out to look for him, and noticing a 
bulldozer filling in some abandoned mine 
shafts, she called rescuers. Two hours 
later her husband was extricated un- 
harmed from a partially filled-in shaft 
(Pittston, Pennsylvania). . . . Sea Mon- 
sters. A defendant, hailed into court by 
his wife, was charged with “‘assault with a 
dangerous weapon.” She complained that 
he had tried to submerge her in a bathtub 
containing two live catfish (Meriden, 
Conn.).... Samson. A _ 13-year-old 
schoolboy was leaning against a lamp 
post when a short circuit in the wiring 
melted the anchor bolts and the post 
crashed into the street. The youngster 
fainted. On regaining consciousness at the 
hospital, he shouted, ‘‘I didn’t do it! I 
was just waiting for a bus!’ (Oklahoma 
City, Okla.). 
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e Closer cooperation and 
better understanding must 
exist among agents, com- 
panies and city officials if 
there is to be a material 
reduction in our shocking 
fire losses 


Public Officials Need Help 


AVING SERVED for some years 
as a City official and chair- 


man of the insurance committee of 


the Iowa League of Municipali- 
ties, I have learned the need for a 
better understanding between city 
officials and insurance agents and 
companies, especially with respect 
to servicing insurance on public 
property. Public property, I have 
observed, is more adequately pro- 
tected by agents who have created 
a closer relationship with public 
officials, render the best possible 
service, are willing to help in se- 
curing a reduction in fire insur- 
ance rates and are helping to 
establish a uniform municipal 
fire insurance program, including 
a comprehensive fire prevention 
program. When these relation- 
ships and services are established 
by agents, public property and 
life are more adequately protected. 

When we first think of insur- 
ance, too often we think of the 
premium cost. Instead, if we would 
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think of the hazard and loss, if we 
endeavored to reduce hazards, 
reduce accidents and reduce lia- 
bility, the insurance premium 
costs would reflect accordingly. It 
should be the desire of insurance 
agents to help create a better in- 
surance understanding as it ap- 
plies to public property. - The 
fundamental objective is so to ar- 
range the insurance program that 
all public property will be ade- 
quately insured at correct rates. 
Public officials who take the 
time to put municipal insurance 
affairs on an. intelligent program 
basis will receive therefrom sub- 
stantial dividends in terms of re- 
duced insurance costs and the 
knowledge that their responsibili- 
ties for property losses are fully 
protected by proper forms of in- 
surance, correctly written. Haz- 
ard of fire or accident are so 
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closely inter-related that a properly 
organized insurance program will 
be a prevention and conservation 
program, too. 

MEANING OF RATES 

The insurance rate is merely a 
yardstick, derived from scientif- 
ically collected loss and premium 
experience of the insurance com- 
panies extending over many years 
and a wide field, for accurately 
measuring and assessing hazards 
that have proved to be causes of 
losses. A high rate on a building is 
a danger signal. It serves notice 
that somewhere on the premises 
there is a structural defect that 
could start a fire or spread a fire, 
that some occupancy hazard is not 
properly guarded, that mainte- 
nance and care of the premises 
(called housekeeping conditions in 
insurance language) is slack and 
not up to the proper standards. 
When a fault or defect charged for 
in the insurance rate is corrected, 
the charge will be taken from the 
rate. The property will be safer to 
that degree. 

Safety cannot be too strongly 
emphasized in a public insurance 
program. What might be plain 
carelessness in some other type of 
risk becomes criminal carelessness 
in a public risk. Fire hazards in 
public buildings, schools, theaters 
and hospitals are of the utmost 
importance and should have the 
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constant attention of public offi- 
cials. They have a responsibility to 
protect human life as well as prop- 
erty loss. In far too many cases, 
inadequate attention is given to 
the fundamentals of fire hazards. 
One of the most important ques- 
tions for public officials to consider 
is the improvement of protective 
ordinances. 


BuILDING ORDINANCES 


Many modern conveniences 
have been added to buildings, such 
as air conditioning, various types 
of electrical equipment and appli- 
ances. These improvements many 
times overtax the electric service 
and wiring, especially if they are 
installed in an old building, and 
thus create a fire hazard. It is im- 
portant, therefore, that public 
officials also give attention to 
improving building ordinances. 
Even modern buildings are not 
proof against human _ stupidity 
and shortsightedness. .Until com- 
mon hazards are eliminated, until 
better fire prevention work is done, 
we shall continue to have disas- 
trous fires in public buildings and 
hotels. Insurance can help replace 
the building, but it can’t put life 
back in a singed corpse. 

It has been my experience that, 
as a general rule, public officials 
are eager to serve the public to the 
best of their ability; but they need 
the intelligent and experienced 
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assistance of insurance agents in 
providing the best protection ob- 
tainable for both human life and 
property. The following facts are 
sufficient evidence to compel our 
interest in fire prevention work, 
which would prevent the loss of 
property and save human life: 
The lo: of 
life from fire— 
during 1946 was 
10,200. The 
Winecoff Hotel 
in Atlanta 
alone took 119 
lives, the La 
Salle Hotel fire 
in Chicago an- 
other 61 lives. 
The nation’s 
fire property 
loss in 1942 was 
$561,487,000, 
the highest loss 
in 20 years and 
the second high- 
est in the coun- 
try’s entire his- 
tory. The aver- 
age prewar per capita fire loss in 
the United States was $1.95; it has 
risen more than 100 percent to its 
present high of $4.01. With em- 
ployment at the 56,000,000 level, 
each wage-earner’s average share 
would be about $10. This cost of 
fire does not include the huge 
indirect waste, such as loss of jobs, 
impairment of credit, business 


fire 
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. cooperation and understanding 
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failures, cost of fighting fires and 
waste of resources. 

Conflagrations which destroy 
large amounts of raw materials, 
food, lumber, housing and manu- 
facturing facilities, and frequently 
take a heavy toll of lives, are oc- 
curring at an astonishing rate. 

Last year 30 
conflagrations 
alone destroyed 
a total of more 
than $50,000,- 
000 in materi- 
als. More fires 
involving losses 
of $250,000 or 


more were re- 


ported in 1946 
than in any 


other year. 
There were 187 
such fires, caus- 
ing damage in 
excess of $120,- 
000,000. Every 
five minutes of 
the year there 
is a fire raging 
somewhere in the United States. 
Schools burn in the United States 
and Canada at the rate of seven a 
day, and the total annual school 
fire loss is estimated at over 
$6,000,000. 

Blame for such conditions must 
be placed largely on property 
owners, but where public officials 
have not taken sufficient interest 


BROWN 
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in establishing proper ordinances, 
which would require inspections 
and improvements to safeguard 
human life and property, they 
have neglected their responsibility. 

Municipal administrators are 
directly concerned with the prob- 
lem of improving public fire pro- 
tection facilities which, according 
to the grading schedule, include 
not only the fire department, but 
the street and police departments 
and the regulation of building con- 
struction, as well. The latter, of 
course, have to do with the adop- 
tion of an adequate building code 
and a fire prevention ordinance, 
which provide the means for an 
effective fire prevention program. 
The facilities which cities maintain 
for protecting property against 
fire have an extremely important 
bearing on the determination of 
fire insurance rates. 


GRADE SCALE FOR CITIES 


We all know that for years the 
National Board of Fire Under- 
writers has graded cities according 
to their fire defenses and physical 
conditions. Cities are graded or 
classed on a scale from one to ten. 
A tenth-class city has no defenses, 
as is the case in many rural towns, 
while a first-class city is one con- 
sidered most capable of coping 
with a fire. It follows, therefore, 
that insurance rates will be lowest 
in a city classed as one and highest 
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in a tenth-class city. The standard 
schedule used by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters for 
grading cities consists of seven 
factors, as follows: (1) water sup- 
ply; (2) fire department; (3) fire 
alarm; (4) police; (5) building 
laws or building code; (6) hazards, 
and (7) structural conditions. 

It is significant that these seven 
factors deal with defenses and 
natural or physical conditions. 
This rating schedule is a reason- 
ably good instrument for meas- 
uring fire defenses. The National 
Board of Fire Underwriters pio- 
neered in the field of measuring 
municipal services. The schedule 
was published in 1916, after years 
of research by engineers in various 
parts of the country. Great im- 
provements have been made and 
much has been done in the field of 
fire prevention. The National 
Board of Fire Underwriters has 
led the way and been of great 
assistance in fire prevention activ- 
ity. But because of our ever- 
changing conditions, and the new 
fire hazards thus created, it is 
highly important for our cities and 
towns also to be alert to such 
changes. 


OTHER CONSIDERATIONS 


It is natural, perhaps, for city 
officials to improve the water sup- 
ply and fire department at the 
expense of other defenses; they 
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Carelessness in a public building is criminal carelessness 


have a more popular appeal than 
such factors as building or fire 
prevention codes. As a result, in 
most cities the individual classifi- 
cations for the water supply and 
fire department are better than 
the total grade of the city. In other 
words, failure to improve other 
factors, in most cities, offset the 
good rating of those two. 

Another important matter that 


should have the attention of city 
officials is the fire prevention bu- 
reau. Most of the larger cities have 
a fire prevention ordinance. But in 
many Cases it is not’ properly en- 
forced; in fact, in many of our 
municipalities the actual enforce- 
ment of the fire laws and building 
regulations is decidedly weak. 
Regular and systematic inspec - 
tions of all schools, hospitals, 
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public buildings, hotels and mer- 
cantile buildings should be made 
by the fire department. The 
authority for enforcing the fire pre- 
vention ordinance should be 
placed entirely in the fire depart- 
ment, with the fire chief responsi- 
ble for its enforcement. 

Another important item affect- 
ing the classification of cities 
relates to the accuracy of the rec- 
ords and data upon which reliance 
is placed for information about 
losses, causes of fires, the number of 
fires and kindred items which are 
needed for a complete picture of 
the fire losses and how to eliminate 
them. The information gained 
from accurate reports is very help- 
ful to city officials in determining 
the causes of fire and assists in 
bringing about corrections and 
improvements. 

It is further noted that cities 
which have a good fire prevention 
program and fire prevention com- 
mittee, cooperating closely with 
public officials, enjoy a lower loss 
ratio. The premium rates charged 
by fire insurance companies are 
governed in part by the quality of 
the fire protection provided by the 
municipality, because these rates 
are based to some extent upon the 
grading of the city’s fire defenses. 


Work TOGETHER 


Insurance has become a highly 
technical business and cities will 
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run into serious difficulties unless 
they have competent insurance 
advice and service. It is, there- 
fore, imperative that insurance 
agents and public officials work to- 
gether to afford the best possible 
insurance service on all public 
property. The best way to ap- 
proach the public property insur- 
ance program is to have a com- 
mittee which represents all of the 
insurance agents in the commu- 
nity and a committee representing 
the public officials. 

When these committees have 
been organized they should make 
a general survey of the whole in- 
surance situation. They should 
take nothing for granted, but care- 
fully study every detail. The com- 
mittee should report accurately 
the values of the buildings and 
contents; otherwise it cannot be 
determined intelligently whether 
the insurance carried is in line 
with the proper value. It will 
want to ascertain the claim haz- 
ards to which the property is ex- 
posed, and whether there is ade- 
quate coverage. It will want to 
determine whether improvements 
can be made to reduce the haz- 
ards, and whether the more dan- 
gerous ones can be eliminated. It 
will want to check the insurance 
forms, to ascertain if they provide 
the broadest coverage available 
and if they are up to date. 

The problem of public insur- 
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ance placement is probably the 
most troublesome one the com- 
mittee has to solve; however, it 
does not necessarily follow that 


this problem is too difficult if 


proper methods are used. Insur- 
ance is not a product to be pur- 
chased on a cooperative basis; on 
the other hand, it is imperative 
that insurance on public property 
be arranged according to a prop- 
erly integrated plan. The local 
insurance agent is the natural and 
proper representative of the insur- 
ance The 
agents should recognize their re- 
sponsibility in the community as 
citizens and taxpayers and see that 
a proper and intelligent insurance 
program is provided for all public 


company. insurance 


property. 
PLAN Has BEEN TESTED 
Chis plan of handling the insur- 
ance of public property is used in a 


large number of towns and cities. 
It is not a new and untried idea 
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The purpose of this article is to 
point out to insurance agents their 
responsibility as citizens in their 
communities in rendering the best 
possible service to the public and 
to develop a closer relationship 
with public officials. 

The experience of the past few 
years has demonstrated that close: 
cooperation and a better under- 
standing can, should and must 
exist between agents, companies 
and city officials. This can be 
brought about by conference and 
discussion. This will demonstrate a 
greater realization of the extent to 
which the interest of all is bound 
up in the interest of each. It is a 
challenge to the American agency 
system, to demonstrate beyond 
question the value of its service. 
Unsound and unfair competitive 
methods must be eliminated and 
replaced by cooperation and un- 
derstanding, so that we may bring 
about a material reduction of our 
shocking fire losses. 


“Double I mperfect- 


The absent-minded professor, about to return home from a 
convention in the big city, went into a gift shop to buy a vase for 
his wife. He picked up one that had accidentally been placed 
upside down on the display table. 

‘This is absurd!” he protested to the clerk. ‘“This vase has no 
mouth!” Then he felt underneath. “And the bottom is gone 


too!’ 


- 7. Willard Ridings 





“You poor darling! Surely there must be eo 
some easier way of earning a living than ‘‘Can’t you even forget business while 
clipping coupons.” we take in a movie?” 




















Tom 
CIENDERSON 
“Two rather persistent gentlemen are at the door, sir.” 
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* Given an opportunity, 
children learn the lessons 
of safety far better than 
their elders—but there 
are too many school 
systems still with no or- 
ganized safety education 
plans 


Our Kids Are Safer - 


HAT KINDS of measurable 
W results are being obtained 
in child safety activities? 

Are school safety programs 
definitely reducing child acci- 
dents? 

What can a community do to 
reduce traffic accidents? 


These are questions that are fre- 
quently asked and deserve thought- 
ful consideration. 

Before answering, it is well to 
point out why the stock casualty 


insurance companies are _inti- 
mately concerned with progress 
in child safety, as well as other 
forms of accident prevention. It 
is not too well known that since 
1922, or for a period of 25 years 
at least, the stock companies 
have been a strong force in the 
development of the safety move- 
ment. As specific examples of 
outstanding contributions: 
Between 1922 and 1937, through 
the National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters, they provided an- 
nual grants which financed most 
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of the work of the Education 
Division, National Safety Coun- 
cil. It was during that period that 
the child safety movement grew 
by leaps and bounds and proved 
its effectiveness. 

They have made possible practi- 
cally all of the graduate research 
fellowships in the field of safety 
education through grants to the 
various universities, actually 85 
percent of the 42 doctoral studies 
carried on in all of the universi- 
ties being the result of assistance 
from the companies. 

Since 1930 they have maintained 
an education staff as a part of the 
service of the companies, the first 
few years through the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty Un- 
derwriters and thereafter through 
the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies. The com- 
panies, through the early efforts 
of Albert W. Whitney of the 
National Conservation Bureau, 
were pioneers in the introduc- 
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tion of driver education into the and courses conducted in the vari- 
high schools. Their school text- ous colleges. 
book, Man and the Motor Car, has Members of the staff of the Na- 
been adopted officially by 25 states tional Conservation Bureau and 
and at the present time more than the Center have been active 
450,000 copies are being used by at every national conference de- 
schools. This program has been in signed to promote child safety. 
process of development for the Staff members have also given 
past 13 years and is being carried valuable aid to city and state edu- 
on today with ever-increasing cation and motor vehicle depart- 
impetus. ments in carrying on safety activi- 
Since 1938 they have maintained ties. 
the Center for Safety Education What measurable results have 
at New York University. A recent been achieved through child safety 
report indicated that in the per- activities? 
iod 1938-1947 more than 6,500 . 

ar 543 ae ‘ ; Referring to the graph above, 
teachers, safety engineers, school ; . 
supervisors and others have been it will be seen that while | there 
enselied tn the walle: Gaue has been a steady increase in the 
offered through the Center. In total number of traffic deaths in 
addition, many thousands of the 30 years represented in the 
teachers have been reached graph, up to 1927 child deaths 
through institutes, conferences increased and thereafter steadily 
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decreased. For example in 1920, 
child deaths were 25 percent of 
the total deaths; in 1940 and 1945, 
they had been reduced to eight 
percent. The total toll due to the 
automobile in the 40-year period 
has been more than 700,000 lives 
lost. If child accidents had not 
decreased since 1927, this number 
would have been considerably 
greater. 

The graph below shows one 
method of interpreting the “‘sav- 
ing” in the 15-year period since 
1930. Jt is clear that children 


are learning safety better than their 
elders. In the face of an upward trend 
in adult traffic deaths since 1930, there 
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has been just as steady a downward 
trend for children. It might be said, 
therefore, that 29,000 individuals are 
now living who might have been dead 
had the trend of child accidents fol- 
lowed the adult trend. 

The reader will naturally raise 
the question as to nonfatal in- 
juries, for he will point out that 
insurance companies are even 
more interested in the reduction 
of nonfatal injuries involving chil- 
dren. 

We find in general that the 
trends in nonfatalities follow closely 
the fatality trends. This may not 
be true in small cities, but in the 
larger cities or states there is a 
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positive correlation between the 
two curves. 

Take the case of New York 
City shown in the graph below. 
In 1930, 14,000 children were 
injured in traffic accidents. By 
1945 this figure had been reduced 
to 4,387, or to approximately one 
fourth of the 1930 total. This curve 
follows closely the reduction of 
fatalities during the same period, 
from 413 deaths to 121. Other 
cities show a similar trend. As 
child deaths decrease, there is a 
corresponding decrease in non- 
fatal injuries. 

It is clear, therefore, that child 
safety activities have been pro- 
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ducing real dividends in the 
saving of lives and the prevention 
of injuries. The greatest weakness 
in our program today lies in the 
15-20 age group. This is the age 
level in which young people in 
increasing numbers are learning 
to drive. But the high schools have 
been slow in recognizing their 
responsibility for the training of 
these young people. The driver- 
education movement in the high 
schools received its first strong 
impetus when Albert W. Whitney 
and his associates on the staff of 
the National Conservation Bureau 
produced the basic program in 
Man and the Motor Car. But 
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even today hardly more than 20 
percent of the nation’s schools are 
offering thorough instruction in 
traffic safety. When states like 
Wisconsin have 85 percent of its 
schools providing this instruction, 
we can expect, as Wisconsin re- 
ports, a marked reduction in the 
accident record of the younger 
operators. 

The stock casualty companies 
have made an outstanding con- 
tribution to the child safety move- 
_ment. Their work has won the 
respect and confidence of the 
country’s schools. For this is cer- 
tainly one field in which the aims 
of public education and the insur- 
ance companies are identical — 
to reduce the loss of life and pre- 
ventable injuries to children. Here 


is where a great industry is helping 
prepare the tools and the tech- 
niques, and the schools, the police, 
the safety councils and other com- 
munity agencies are cooperating 
to reduce accidents. 

But we can go much further 
than we have in reducing child 
accidents to a minimum. There 
are too many school systems that 
still have no organized plan for 
safety education — where teach- 
ing is incidental, where no acci- 
dent records are kept and where 
no one is responsible for organiz- 
ing and carrying out the program. 
As has been pointed out previ- 
ously, there are many thousands 
of high schools in the country 
where a youngster can go through 
the whole four-year course and 
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hear little or nothing about his 
responsibilities as a driver. We 
have a long way to go before 
driver education is included in all 
of the 20,000 high schools of the 
country. 

This means that in addition to 
the work being done by members 
of the staff of the National Con- 
servation Bureau and the Center 
for Safety Education, more effort 
will have to be expended by the 
insurance companies themselves 
and their agents. The engineering 
staffs of the companies have done 
an outstanding job in encouraging 
safety activities, not only among 
their own assured, but in the com- 
munity as a whole. Many of the 
local safety councils in the country 
are aided greatly by the contribu- 
tions of local representatives of the 
casualty companies. As a matter 
of interest, a check of the number 
of representatives of the stock 
companies who were speakers at a 
recent three-day conference of 
the Greater New York Safety 
Council showed more than 30 
individuals representing Associa- 


tion companies. In addition, many 
of the local agents of companies 
have done an outstanding job in 
promoting traffic safety, not only 
in their own communities, but in 
some cases throughout the state. 
Everyone will agree that the battle 
against traffic accidents is not 
going to be won by conferences in 
Washington or in state capitols. 
Such conferences can lay the 
groundwork and establish the 
guiding principles, but the real 


job of reducing accidents is the 


responsibility of every teacher, 
every police officer and in fact of 
every citizen in the community. 

Here is where agents can make 
a worthwhile contribution. Their 
companies have thrown their sup- 
port to the national safety move- 
ment, and through their efforts 
improved techniques, manuals, 
textbooks, tests and workable 
programs have been made avail- 
able. With tools of this kind and 
various types of published ma- 
terials from the company home 
offices, the agent can be a potent 
force for good in his community. 


be 


A gangster rushed into a saloon shooting right and left, yell- 
ing ‘‘All you dirty skunks get outa here.” 

The customers fled in a hail of bullets — all except an Eng- 
lishman, who stood at the bar calmly finishing his drink. 

“Well?” snapped the gangster, waving his smoking gun. 

“Well,” remarked the Englishman, “‘there certainly were a 
lot of them, weren’t there?”’ — Pacific Northwest Underwriter 





* Good publicity — clearly 
written articles and fac- 
tual advertising — are 
the soundest means of 
overcoming public an- 
tagohism to the current 
automobile rate problem 


The Private Auto Dilemma “ 


HE “LIZZIE” of yesteryear that 
gy tor down the country 
lane, the driver bent on getting to 
his destination amidst obstacles of 
shying horses and bewildered pe- 
destrians, has become a mechani- 
cally efficient machine, stream- 
lined to the last degree and 
completely equipped with modern 


safety devices. Yet, in reality the 
private passenger car now presents 
not only a complex problem but 


a challenge to the insurance 
industry. 

When you consider the 1946 
countrywide automobile liability 
experience, compiled from the 
casualty insurance expense exhib- 
its of all stock carriers entered in 
New York state, the experience 
breakdown for these 81 companies, 
to one’s dismay, shows a walloping 
underwriting loss of $40,000,000 
for automobile public liability and 
$38,000,000 for automobile prop- 
erty damage. 

Before analyzing specific prob- 
lems arising from the use of the 
private passenger automobile, one 


. 
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must pause and realize that this 
class of business is so inter-related 
and dependent on the basic foun- 
dations of the insurance industry 
that, sound as these structures 
have proven to be in the past, they 
hinder companies in their efforts 
to reach rapid solutions of prob- 
lems brought about by unstable 
postwar conditions. 

To illustrate, let us draw a com- 
parison between the insurance in- 
dustry and the average manufac- 
turer of today. Each faces the same 
basic problems, but note how each 
meets prevailing conditions. 

Take the manufacturer’s case 
first. He is receiving more new 
orders than ever before. To meet 
this increase, the law of supply and 
demand is exercised and he re- 
plenishes his stock. Should he be 
unable to obtain additional ma- 
terial, he may refuse new custom- 
ers or, better still, backlog these 
new orders and deal for the present 
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only with customers of long stand- 
ing. He can increase prices over- 
night (witness the current dollar 
increase on automobiles) to meet 
higher costs of material and labor. 

Now let us see how the insurance 
industry meets the same situation. 
As with the manufacturer, the 
flow of new business is enormous. 
To replenish stock as the manu- 
facturer does, the insurance in- 
dustry must obtain a vast amount 
of additional capital. Vast, in- 
deed, under conditions of inflation 
—secured at high cost and at 
least advantage. Any agency, to 
remain progressive and healthy, 
should increase its writings, and 
for companies to refuse a normal 
increase of new business is not 
sound and is a deterrent to their 
agents’ future. Of course, back- 
logging of orders is impossible. 
“Overnight” price increases can- 
not be employed, because insur- 
ance rates are promulgated on 
long periods of past experience. 

With these thoughts in mind, let 
us return to the private passenger 
car problems of today and analyze 
as separately as possible the inter- 
related difficulties that insurance 
companies, their agents and the 
public are now confronted with 
and how to correct them. 


Insurance Companies: 


The companies realize that an 
uncompensated automobile acci- 
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dent victim is a serious social and 
legislative problem. With an in- 
creasing demand on the part of the 
lawmakers that erring motorists 
pay for damages they cause, the 
companies, particularly during 
the last decade, have lent valuable 
assistance to the great number of 
states that have enacted and 
strictly enforce automobile finan- 
cial responsibility laws. Through 
educational programs carried on 
successfully by these states and by 
the companies themselves, millions 
of motorists have been brought to 
realize the risk they were taking 
without adequate insurance cover- 
age, and they have obtained the 
necessary protection. 

This tremendous influx of new 
policyholders has helped create a 
serious strain on the insurance 
industry, which is trying to take 
care of the insurance needs of the 
public adequately under a capital 
structure that has only slightly 
increased since prior to the war. 
Rising costs of bodily injury and 
property damage claims which 
seem to spiral endlessly to new 
heights, and the large increase in 
premium volume, have brought 
about a heavy drain on company 
surplus due to the strict require- 
ment that adequate unearned 
premium reserves be maintained. 

The ability of companies to con- 
tinue to absorb the unprecedented 
volume of automobile business 
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hinges primarily on the question 
of adequate rates. Because of in- 
ability to make price adjustments 
on an “‘overnight”’ basis, the indus- 
try must go through a period of 
waiting for automobile rates to 
catch up with the present high 
loss experience. There are two 
schools of 
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for bodily injury claims are 30 per- 
cent higher for the same period. 
Investments in the past have 
enabled companies to gain a rea- 
sonable return of profit, but stock 
market restrictions which exist 


today have practically eliminated 
this source of income. 


In the fina] 





thought on the 
adequacy of 
present rates. 
The first con- 
tends that with 
the recent in- 
creases there is 
a strong possi- 
bility that an 
underwriting 
profit in auto- 
mobile lines 
during 1947 is 
likely—al- 
though actual 
figures to sup- 
port this con- 
tention are 
lacking. The 
second indi- 
cates strong doubt that the rate 
problem has been controlled. 
Their reasoning is based on the 
fact that while rate increases have 
been effected, the percentage still 
does not compensate for increases 
in claim costs. In the state of 
Washington, for instance, 1947 
bodily injury rates are 6 percent 
higher than in 1941, yet payments 
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. « + private cars are a challenge 


analysis, the 

companies are 

confronted with 
three major 
tasks: 

(a) To con- 
tinue to 
absorb 
automo- 
bile busi- 
ness from 
agents of 
sound 
standing; 
To refine 
this busi- 
ness un- 
til rates 
and _ loss 
ratios 
eventually level off; 

(c) To realize an underwrit- 
ing profit. 





© Fabian Bachrach 


Agents: 

Today, agents literally are 
“squeezed,” first by the reluctance 
of some companies to continue to 
digest an increasing amount of 
automobile business; secondly, by 
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the resistance of the price-con- 
scious public to successive automo- 
bile rate increases. The entire past 
history of company-agent rela- 
tionship has been for the company 
to stimulate and assist the agent in 
producing more business. Thus, 
during this unique cycle, the com- 
pany must make clear to each 
agent that any restrictions which 
may be imposed on automobile 
business are not localized to one 
particular agency, but that cur- 
tailment has been due to country- 
wide inflationary values, excessive 
premium volume, high accident 
frequency and the necessity of 
maintaining adequate unearned 
premium reserves. 

Agents should realize that their 
companies of long standing are 
willing to continue as their market 
for a normal amount of private 
automobile business. With this in 
mind, all agencies — regardless of 
size — should look upon them- 
selves as integral parts of their 
companies’ basic structures and 
govern their writing of automo- 
bile risks accordingly. While an 
agent cannot always know of a 
risk’s driving record, frequently he 
does have a personal knowledge of 
this information. In those cases 
where the applicant has a bad 
record, or where there isreasonable 
doubt, he will be serving himself, 
his company and the public if he 
frankly advises the company of the 
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facts before binding the risk. Other 
means of providing insurance for 
such drivers, who do much to 
necessitate higher rates, have been 
developed in most states and 
probably will soon be operating 
in all jurisdictions. 


Tue AGENT Must EXxpLain 


The task of explaining automo- 
bile rate advances to the satisfac- 
tion of the public, already wilting 
under the strain of rising prices, is 
of immediate concern to the 
agent. The companies must offset 
their mounting loss experience; 
the agent must meet the addi- 
tional cost of transacting his busi- 
ness. The public does not under- 
stand the causes which necessi- 
tated present rate advances, and 
it must be fully informed. The 
agent should stress the fact that 
during the war the use of the 
private passenger car was cur- 
tailed and rates dropped corre- 
spondingly; but, with wartime re- 
strictions lifted, automobiles again 
appeared on the highways, many 
with serious mechanical defects, 
and costly accidents have re- 
sulted. Repair costs and bodily 
injury claims have soared with 
other rising values, and present 
rate advances were necessarily em- 
ployed to offset the millions of dol- 
lars insurance companies were los- 
ing and continue to lose. Agents 
can inform their clients that they, 





THE PRIVATE 


AUTO DILEMMA 
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After the war, many cars with serious mechanical defects appeared on the highways 


through their own personal ac- 
tions, really make the automobile 
liability insurance rates. They 
can explain that rates are scientifi- 
cally promulgated on the actual 
experience of the motorists over a 
period of time. Very few people 
will criticize rate advances if they 
are properly informed of the im- 
portance they, as_ individuals, 


play in the construction of the 
premium. 


The Public: 

Of course, agents are too busy to 
individually educate each as- 
sured, yet the public will remain 
antagonistic to successive auto- 
mobile rate increases until it un- 
derstands. There are ways that this 
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can be done. A proved example, 
and one that the writer advocates 
be employed in the present private 
passenger car difficulties, is the 
reaction of the public to the now 
famous article, ‘When Will You 
Be Sued?” which appeared in the 
Saturday Evening Post and Reader's 
Digest. 

Previous to this article, sales 
resistance to comprehensive per- 
sonal liability coverage was ab- 
normally high, primarily because 
of the lack of knowledge the 
average man had in regard to his 
need for this primary protection. 
Since the publication of that well- 
written story, the public demand 
for this type of insurance has 
been tremendous. Similar methods 
should be used to acquaint the 


= 


nation with the current problems 
in the automobile insurance field. 
If it cannot be done through arti- 
cles, then the companies or their 
associations should purchase ad- 
vertising space and tell their story 
to the people, why the problems 
have arisen and how owners and 
operators, as individuals, can help 
themselves by helping to bring the 
entire private passenger car trend 
back to an even keel. 

Only through an intensive, in- 
terlocking educational network, 
the props of which are the com- 
panies and their agents, can the 
present private passenger car di- 
lemma be rectified. To teach the 
public to drive around these 
props, and not through them, is 
indeed a necessary task. 





*l\Dewe Caecruuy! 
| SAVE A LIFE 


= NATIONAL CONSERVATION BUREAL 








“We would get a red light at a time like this!” 








ROAD HOG VICTIM. An approaching car forced this trailer- 
truck from the road on an overpass near Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
The guard rails were twisted like wire, but the heavy trailer and its 
strong couplings held the truck on the brink of disaster. Rescuers 
pulled the driver to safety as the vehicle burst into flames. 


BIG BUMPER. Demolishing a “bumping 
post” when its brakes failed, this car, 
loaded with canned milk, slammed through 
an underpass wall and hangs suspended. 
There were no injuries — nor spilled milk! 


A Over the Side 


__THE NEWS IN PICTURES | 


cAutomobile VW 


LIGHTS OUT. This car tried to wrestle 
with a lamp post. Both suffered from the 
encounter — so did two injured occupants. 
So will the postman when he tries to open 
that mail box tomorrow morning. 


STILL WET BEHIND THE EARS. This automobile was brand 
new when it ran into trouble. Probably on its maiden voyage, it 
collided with a taxicab at a busy New York intersection. The speed- 
ometer showed a grand total of only four miles. Maybe the driver 
was wet behind the ears, too! 
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ACT OF GOD. Workmen inspect a ACT OF GRAVITY. The pull of gravity on a steep San Francisco h 
gaping hole in the roof of a Pittsburgh plus brakes that did not hold, was the cause of this accident in whic 
trolley car where a bolt of lightning persons were injured, one of them seriously. The streetcar, unable to 


struck, setting it afire. Eighteen passen- its descent, crashed into the other car and pushed it to the bottom «4 
gers were injured. hill. Most casualties were caused by flying pieces of glass. 


A Streetcar 


THE NEWS 


MIDGET. Dwarfed beside the DC-6 passenger plane, a HALF-MAST. Flapping from a tree like a grim 
new all-metal glider, believed to be smallest constructed, flag of mourning are the remains of the private 
is shown with designer Irving Prue who made it from the plane in which Thomas Yarnell of Berwyn, Pa., 
drop tank of a P-38. New feature is V-shaped tail which was killed on a holiday flight, together with his 
prevents tangling in weeds and bushes. children, Susan, 8, and Thomas, Jr., 3. 











ACT OF ERROR. As in a majority of accidents, an error in judgment was ACT OF FOLLY. Driver, passing trol- 
wincipally responsible for this smashup of two Philadelphia streetcars. ley on the wrong side, overlooked one 
According to witnesses, the trolley on the right crashed into the other car coming the other way. Squeezed be- 
t an intersection, shoving it off the tracks, across the pavement and against tween, he suffered minor injuries, was 
2 curb. Twelve persons were injured, including both motormen. arrested for reckless driving. 


PICT U 


. Bugs give up when this new helicopter, using 
ash of main rotor blades, swirls germicide-laden 
o underside of foliage. It covers 100-200 acres an 
n spray, fertilize, seed and pollinate. Above, it 

One spot, concentrating on a heavily-infested area. 
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-Aviation V 


LAST LANDING. The torn wings and fuselage of a Grum- 
man G-21 Amphibian rest in a cluster of evergreen trees near 
Bethpage, N. Y. The pilot, attempting to make a forced land- 
ing, miraculously survived the crash, was taken to a nearby 
hospital where his condition was reported to be serious. 
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SAFE DRIVERS. Milkman Ernest Teets (right), accepting 
from New York City’s Deputy Mayor Bennett the Sheffield 
Farm Co.'s 16-Year Safe Driving Award on behalf of the 
more than 200 Sheffield drivers who have driven in the 
metropolitan area for 16 years or more without an accident 


A Personalities 


SAFETY LEADERSHIP. Pres. D. J. Tobin (right), 
of AFL’s Teamsters Union, gets plaque from G. B. 
Rosenblatt, vice-president of California Safety 
Council, for union’s “intrepid leadership in ex- 
horting its members to drive safely.” 


THE NEWS IN PICTURES 


NO SHOW TONIGHT. Workmen below gingerly inspect damage 
to a Springfield, Ill., theatre when one wall and part of the roof 
collapsed. No one was in the theatre at the time, since it was in the 
process of being remodeled, but two pedestrians and two of the re- 
modeling crew were injured by falling debris, some of them badly. 


Collapse ¥ 


HEAVY WATER. Torrential rain stove in 
the glass roof of a New York City garage, 
injuring one man and damaging two new 
autos. Storm also drenched thousands of 
New Yorkers on their way to work. 








* Claim fakers will do al- 
most anything — but 
since the Claims Bureau 
came into existence, few 
of them do it twice 


Cops and Robbers 


ES, THIS Is an old game that 
Vike most of us back to our 
childhood; a favorite subject of 
the horse opera movies of yester- 
year. But how many of those em- 
ployed in the casualty insurance 
industry realize that right here in 
our own business this game is be- 
ing relentlessly pursued in a 
Twentieth Century version — the 
“cops” in our modern drama be- 
ing personified by the special 
agents of the Claims Bureau, Asso- 
ciation of ‘Casualty and Surety 
Companies, and the “robbers” 
representing the myriad profes- 
sional claim fakers, fraudulent 
claim rings and unethical lawyers 
and doctors, who prey as parasites 
on casualty insurance. 

Prior to 1938 the stock casualty 
companies had formulated no 
organized means of protecting 
themselves and the public inter- 
ests they represent from that small 
but effective segment of society 
which believes in living by wits 





By CHARLES F. HOLMANS 





rather than by labor and feels that 
insurance companies are fair prey 
to any and all who are shrewd 
enough to outsmart them. In that 
year, however, the Association de- 
termined to establish an inves- 
tigating organization within the 
insurance structure. They created 
the Claims Bureau. 

From a modest beginning the 
Claims Bureau has expanded its 
functions, activities and personnel, 
until now it operates branch field 
offices in New York, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Atlanta, St. Louis, 
Dallas, Los Angeles and San 
Francisco, with a special agent 
force of about thirty men who, 
with but few exceptions, are both 
licensed attorneys and ex-agents 
of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion. While the primary purpose 
for its creation was to aid state and 
Federal law enforcement agencies 
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in combatting fraud and racket- 
eering against the interests of the 
insurance companies, from time to 
time the advisory committee of 
home office claim department ex- 
ecutives has seen fit to expand its 
functions. So today the Bureau is 
also serving member companies in 
the field of public relations, super- 
vising the operation of a nation- 
wide claimant index system and 
engaging in other duties related to 
the claim end of the casualty in- 
surance business. 

To those of the insurance indus- 
try uninitiated in the problems 
confronting an agent engaged in 
tracking down claim fakers, it 
might appear that there was little 
personal risk involved. Most of the 
time this surmise would be cor- 
rect, but in performing the work 
of a Claims Bureau special agent, 
risks will be encountered — some- 
times when least expected. This 
can best be exemplified by refer- 
ence to one or two actual cases 
participated in by the writer. 


FrAuD RinG BROKEN 


Several years ago an investiga- 
tion was conducted into the 
activities of an automobile liabil- 
ity fraud ring operating in a small 
county in southeastern Alabama. 
After the case was broken and con- 
fessions obtained from some five or 
six of the ringleaders of this con- 
spiracy, the local prosecutor was 
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accompanied to the state capital 
for the purpose of interesting the 
U. S. Attorney and post office 
inspectors in taking jurisdiction of 
prosecution under the Federal] 
mail fraud statute. Since it ap- 
peared that there had also been 
violations of the state penal code, 
the attorney general of Alabama 
was likewise contacted and as- 
signed a special investigator of the 
Alabama Highway patrol to work 
with the writer and post office in- 
spector assigned to the case. The 
three agencies thus cooperating 
and working together secured a 
total of 20 more confessions from 
members of this fraud ring. 

Upon returning to Montgomery 
a few days later to appear as a 
witness before the Federal Grand 


Jury, I learned from a deputy 


U. S. marsha] that the special in- 
vestigator for the Alabama high- 
way patrol had returned to the 
scene of the investigation and 
“shaken down” some four or five 
of the defendants, inducing them 
to pay him various sums of money, 
ranging from $50 to $100 each, for 
protection against state prosecu- 
tion and his promise to use pur- 
ported influence to have them 
paroled for their Federal offenses. 
Sworn affidavits concerning the 
misconduct of the highway patrol 
officer were secured, together with 
receipts he foolishly had given the 
defendants. 
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Several days later my telephone 
rang — about midnight. It was 
the highway patrolman, raving 
via long distance: 

**No, I am not going to kill you 
— that would be too easy — I am 
just going to stomp your damn 
heart out all over Dothan.” 

Specifically, 


COPS AND ROBBERS 
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the defendants, both actual and 
probationary, totaling over 200 
years. This particular ring had 
been operating in Alabama, Flor- 
ida and Georgia for more than ten 
years and had swindled casualty 
insurance companies out of many 
thousands of dollars before its 

activities were 





he wanted 
those tell-tale 
receipts back. 
He got merely 
photostatic cop- 
ies of them 
— which 
due 


was 


his -and 


then only at the 
proper time. A 


few days later 
he was relieved 
of duty, his gun, 
credentials and 
squad car taken ' 
from him, and 
ordered held 
for trial. In- 
dicted for both 
extortion and 
solicitation of bribes, the evidence 
was so conclusive that he pleaded 
guilty and was sentenced to three 
years in Kilby State Prison. 

This was most certainly an un- 
expected aftermath to the original 
investigation of the fraud ring, 
which resulted in 37 convictions in 
Federal courts for using the mail 
to defraud, the joint sentences of 


CHARLES F. 


. organized protection 


brought to an 
end by the 
Claims Bureau. 


AMBULANCE 
CHASERS 


Ambulance 
chasing was al- 
most an ac- 
cepted practice 
among .certain 
elements of the 
Chattanooga 
bar up until 
several years 
ago, when the 
local grievance 
committee of 
the bar associa- 
tion appealed 
to the Claims Bureau for assistance 
in breaking up the racket. Several 
months of investigation by our 
special agents uncovered a motley 
mob of ambulance chasers, com- 
posed of taxi-cab drivers, colored 
school teachers, undertakers, poli- 
ticians and ex-convicts, all en- 
gaged in running cases into the 
hands of a prominent law firm of 
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that city. Disbarment charges 
were filed by the grievance com- 
mittee and a special judge ap- 
pointed by the Tennessee Su- 
preme Court to hear the trial. 

A week before the trial date, the 
prosecution witnesses were re-con- 
tacted to determine if there had 
been any tampering or intimida- 
tion. It quickly developed that 
there had. Some of the defendants 
had called these witnesses on the 
telephone, impersonated Claims 
Bureau agents who had previously 
interviewed them and —still im- 
personating our agents — offered 
the witnesses bribes to falsify 
their testimony. Then the defend- 
ants themselves went to the homes 
of these witnesses and inquired 
whether they had been inter- 
viewed during the investigation, 
and if so, whether any money or 
bribes had been offered in ex- 
change for their testimony, with 
the coy suggestion that perhaps 
such offers had occurred over the 
telephone. 

Naturally, the witnesses related 
to the defendants how, while no 
suggestion of bribery or perjury 
had been made in their presence, 
after our “agents” had returned to 
their hotel room they had called 
and offered to pay for perjured 
testimony. The defendants imme- 
diately secured affidavits from the 
witnesses detailing the purported 
misconduct, for use in their de- 
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fense. The whole thing, of course, 
was a vicious frame-up, and some 
15 out of 27 counts in the com- 
plaint were involved. 

On the trial of this case, the de- 
fendants placed 12 witnesses on 
the stand who testified under oath 
that Claims Bureau agents had 
impersonated special agents of the 
F.B.I. in conducting the investiga- 
tion, had offered bribes and tried 
to suborn their testimony. Based 
on this perjured evidence, the de- 
fendants attempted to have the 
U. S. commissioner in Chatta- 
nooga issue Federal warrants for 
the arrest of our agents on a charge 
of impersonating Federal officers. 
The commissioner, however, re- 
fused to fall for the trick, got the 
true facts, and the defendants 
were found guilty as charged. 
Upon appeal, the judgment of the 
trial court for a one-year suspen- 
sion was from practice of law in- 
creased to five years’ suspension. 


PARTNERS IN CRIME 


Elbert Edwards and Odell 
Hicks, two young colored bus 
boys, worked for a drive-in cafe 
near E] Paso, Texas. Following a 
minor accidental injury at the 
cafe, the employer called all of his 
employees together and explained 
that they were covered under the 
terms of the workmen’s compensa- 
tion act, and their hospital bills 
and a percentage of their wages 
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A ring of ambulance chasers was effectively broken up 


would be paid if they were injured 
while working on the job. That 
night Hicks and Edwards dis- 
cussed the day’s events at a local 
beer tavern and began figuring 
out how they could get themselves 
injured at the cafe, in order to 
draw some of the “free insurance 
money.” 

First they thought of breaking 
an arm by sticking it in the fly- 
wheel of an air compressor, but 


Edwards objected because just as 
soon as the broken arm mended 
the insurance company would 
quit paying. He wanted an injury 
that wouldn’t get well. He pro- 
posed that one of them have his 
eye cut out, because most surely 
that injury would never heal. 
Hicks agreed, but he was doubtful 
if such an accident could ever 
occur at the cafe. Edwards had a 
ready answer. They sold bottled 
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soft drinks at the drive-in. Why 
not claim that a bottle had ex- 
ploded and knocked the eye out. 
Of course, he proposed, actually 
the eye would be ¢ut out with the 
sharp knife that was used at the 
soda fountain for slicing oranges 
and limes. Okay, said both. 
Then, like Alfonse and Gaston, 
they debated back and forth for 
several days just which one of them 
should be awarded the honor of 
having his eye carved out, and 
which should be the witness. 


Hicks preferred to be the witness. 
Edwards retorted that he was tired 
of waiting, he wanted that insur- 
ance money —so_ he would cut 
his own eye out. He retired to the 


cold storage vault, pulled down 
the skin from his eyeball and 
quickly thrust the sharp knife into 
the retina, making a deep, per- 
pendicular, clean cut across the 
face of the eyeball. The terrifying 
operation completed, his confed- 
erate, Hicks, rushed into the stor- 
age room to see that Edwards had 
used the knife as planned. In his 
agony, Edwards had dropped the 
knife on the floor. Hicks quietly 
disposed of the knife and left an 
empty bottle of pop in its place. 


Doust ARISES 


Edwards was rushed to the 
hospital, where a surgeon deter- 
mined that the eye was completely 
ruptured, removed it, and in due 
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time a glass eye was installed. 
Meanwhile the insurance com- 
pany commenced paying weekly 
compensation to Edwards for the 
loss of his eye, under his represen- 
tation that the eye was cut by the 
exploding top from the bottle 
when removed from the freezing 
cabinet. Not content with merely 
drawing compensation, Edwards 
retained local counsel and filed a 
tort suit for $10,000 damages 
against the soft drink manufac- 
turer and its insurance carrier. It 
looked like a clear-cut case of 
liability. An astute claims exam- 
iner, however, when reviewing the 
medical report of the doctor who 
removed the eye, noted the physi- 
cian’s remark that the cut across 
the retina was a smooth one, ap- 
parently made by a very sharp in- 
strument. It was hard to under- 
stand how such a cut could have 
been made by the jagged edge ofa 
spinning bottle top. The possibil- 
ity of the accident having been 
caused by a piece of flying glass 
was ruled out when the plaintiff 
vigorously contended that the 
bottle did not break, that the spin- 
ning bottle cap flew off and 
caused the injury. 

When these questionable cir- 
cumstances were brought to light, 
the Claims Bureau was called into 
the case. Hicks, the accomplice, 
finally confessed the whole plot. 
Despite this confession, the civil 
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suit against the soft drink company 
went to trial. Hicks took the wit- 
ness stand for the carrier and re- 
vealed the incredible plan which 
he and his pal, Edwards, had con- 
cocted to defraud the insurance 
company of “easy money.” The 
loca] district attorney sat through 
the trial with a view to entering 
criminal prosecution for perjury 
against the plaintiff. 

After a lengthy court trial, the 
jury returned a verdict for the 
company. The compensation car- 
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rier then stopped payment of com- 
pensation. The local prosecutor, 
however, felt that nothing would 
be gained by criminal prosecution 
of the plaintiff, reasoning that as 
Edwards had lost the sight of his 
eye and had not profited from his 
scheme, he had suffered enough. 
Thus another attempted fraud 
case was disposed of, and most cer- 
tainly the two would-be perpetra- 
tors should have been convinced 
of the truth of the old adage: 
Crime doesn’t pay. 
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“It’s the only way that I can get my secretary to tell salesmen I’m out.” 








HON. JAMES HUBBARD 


IDAHO 


of the Idaho Department of Insurance in July of this 
year. He attended school at Pullman, Washington and was 
graduated from Washington State College in 1924, where 
he majored in business administration and insurance. He 
spent twenty years as special representative of a life insur- 
ance company in Washington and moved to Idaho in 1944. 
He is a charter member and officer of the Lewis-Clark 
Association of Life Underwriters. Among the fraternal 
orders, he is a Scottish Rite Mason and a member of the 
B.P.O. Elks. 


Tex HonorABLE JAMES HusBarpD became Commissioner 
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HON. WILLIAM E. KAISER 


[ILLINOIS 


HE HonoraBLe WixuiAM E. Kaiser is chairman of the 

Illinois Industrial Commission. Admitted to the bar in 
1911, he has practiced law ever since and is at present a 
member of a Chicago law firm. He is director of several 
corporations and for some years has been a director of an 
Evanston bank. He was appointed Security Supervisor of 
the Industrial Commission in 1942, and served in that ca- 
pacity until January of this year, when he was appointed 
chairman. Very active in fraternal affairs, he is a Shriner 
and a 33° Mason. He is a member of the Illinois Athletic 
Club of Chicago, the Nordic Law Club of Chicago, and of 
the Chicago, Illinois State and American Bar Associations. 
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Court “Decisions » XXV 


ALAN GRELLER 


Liability of Landlord — A tenant, while 
attempting to raise a window on which 
one sash cord was broken and the other 
thin and frayed, placed her foot upon 
the sill to brace herself. She had raised 
the window part way when the frayed 
cord broke and the window came down 
on her foot, causing a fracture in the in- 
step. She had previously complained to 
the landlord about the condition of the 
sash cords and he had promised to have 
them repaired. She sued the landlord for 
her injuries and recovered judgment for 
$1,000. The landlord claimed that she 
was guility of contributory negligence in 
placing her foot on the sill, but the 
appellate court affirmed the judgment. 
(Edelman v. Monouydas (Maryland 
1946) 47 A. 2d 41.) 


Liability of Retailer and Manufacturer 

A woman purchased a vaporizer in a 
drug store upon the assurance of a clerk 
that it was safe to leave it unattended for 
about two hours. She set it up next to the 
crib of her 14-month-old infant, having 
followed the directions given, and left 
the room. About 45 minutes later she 
re-entered the room and found that the 
vaporizer had started a fire which had 
badly injured the infant. She brought 


suit against both the manufacturer of the 
defective vaporizer and the drug store. 
Ihe trial court directed verdicts in 
favor of both defendants, but the ap- 
pellate court reversed the judgments 
and ordered a new trial. (Lindroth v. 
Drug Company (Illinois 1946) 67 N. E. 
2d 595.) 


Liability of Theatre Operator — A woman 
entered a theatre, purchased a ticket 
and registered for the Bank Night prize 
to be awarded that evening. As she was 
unable to attend the performance that 
night, she returned to the ticket seller 
and received a stub entitling her to at- 
tend a subsequent show. On her way out 
she fell and was injured when the edge 
of a floor mat caught on the tip of her 
shoe, In her suit against the theatre to 
recover for her injuries, the jury brought 
in a verdict in her favor, but it was set 
aside by the trial court and judgment 
was entered in favor of the theatre oper- 
ator. The appellate court, however, 
ruled that the jury’s verdict should be 
restored and judgment entered for the 
plaintiff. (Wood v. Tri-State Theatre 
Corporation (Iowa 1946) 23 N. W. 2d 
843.) 

















The Girl in 


UST WHAT TYPE _of 
should be employed in an in- 
surance office? What of her 

age, her looks, personal appear- 
ance? How should she be trained? 

Personally, I advocate the em- 

ployment of girls who are old 
enough to have passed that “I- 
gotta-have-a-man”’ state. And if 
she’s already found her man, make 
sure that a family is not her prime 
concern. As for her looks — well, 
you don’t always find beauty and 
brains in the same package, but if 
you do — and if she’s a safe em- 
ployment bet — you’d be a chump 
if you didn’t employ her. You may 
as well have pleasant scenery as 
not. . . . But above all else, de- 
termine these things: does she 
make a neat, intelligent appear- 
ance? Does she have a pleasant 
voice? Beware of the girl who clips 
her words, for her telephone voice 
may sound quite short, although 
she doesn’t intend it. 


woman 


* Never underestimate the 
power of an_ insurance 
woman! And if the gals in 
your office aren’t pulling 
their weight, maybe it’s 
your fault 


Your Office 





BY VIRGINIA C. PARSONS 





And just what traits should be 
looked for in the individual? 

In a survey of over 2,000,000 ap- 
plications, the importance of tem- 
peramental balance was shown 
when causes of job failures were 
classified. Temperament was re- 
sponsible for 80 percent of the 
failures, unsuitable intelligence 
only 6 percent and lack of skill 
only 6 percent. So try to determine 
whether your applicant is emo- 
tionally stable. . And don’t 
confuse nervousness with emo- 
tional instability. Persons on an 
interview, or on a new job, are 
usually nervous at the start. 

Perhaps the two most impor- 
tant traits to look for in a good 
employee are: first, ability to be- 
come enthusiastic and, second, an 
interest in her work. If you get an 
enthusiastic, interested worker, you 
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won’t have to worry about her 
“catchin’ on” to her job. She'll 
catch on, and in jig-time. 


EXPLAIN THE ‘‘Wuy’s” 


But too many agents expect em- 
ployees to catch their insurance 
knowledge by contagion. The 
daughter of a friend graduated 
from Indiana University last year 
and procured a job in an insurance 
office. Out of interest, I asked her 
what she was doing, and do you 
know what she told me? She said, 
‘Virginia, I honestly don’t know. 
I make up some reports; I’ve ad- 
dressed a bunch of envelopes and 
I’ve filled in some letters, but why 
these things were being done I 
couldn’t learn.’ There this girl 
was, an intelligent college gradu- 
ate, but put at a job the reason for 
which was never explained to her. 

Too many business men assign 
girls to jobs without explaining 
why that particular job is being 
done and why it should be done a 
certain way. If an employee 
doesn’t know the why of a job, she 
won’t feel any more a part of the 
organization than if she worked 
across the street. So, if you want an 
enthusiastic, willing worker, make 
her feel she has a stake in the busi- 
ness. ... You may think you 
employed Mary Smith as a policy- 
writer, but she is no more a policy- 
writer than you’re a chauffeur! 
When you get into that automo- 
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bile of yours to drive out to see a 
prospect, you don’t automatically 
become a chauffeur — you’re still 
an insurance agent! And Mary 
Smith isn’t a policywriter; she’s an 
insurance salesman, for writing up 
that policy is only another step in 
the completion of the sale. 


ALL ARE SALESMEN 


It’s important that the women 
in the office be as thoroughly 
trained as the men in the field. 
They’re part of your sales per- 
sonnel. Anyone in your employ 
who answers the telephone, greets 
a customer or even says “‘good 
morning”’ to the elevator operator, 
is on your sales force. If every girl 
in your employ isn’t a forceful 
sales person, it probably isn’t her 
fault — most likely it’s yours/ You 
either did a poor selection job or a 
poor training job. : 

If I owned an agency, I'd lay 
down a definite reading program 
for every girl who entered my 
employ. You know, “‘a grindstone 
will ruin the blade of a knife, or 
sharpen it to a razor edge — it all 
depends upon the way you hold 
the knife — not upon the grind- 
stone.” With the proper guidance 
and direction, you can put a keen 
edge on the knowledge of any en- 
thusiastic girl in your office. I’d 
begin putting this edge on through 
light, inspirational reading. First 
on my list would be Peter B. 
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Kyne’s book, The Go-Getter, a 
Cappy Ricks story written in 1919 
but one of the most inspirational 
pieces of light reading I’ve seen up 
to now. This story contains the 
real secret of success . . . it tells 
how to be a go-getter and the 
importance of initiative. 


Next, I’d 
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the novice, but it also contains a 
dictionary of fire insurance terms. 
Then into the McGraw-Hill In- 
surance Series, covering inland 
marine, life, casualty insurance 
principles, workmen’s compensa- 
tion, essentials of insurance law, ad- 
justment of fire losses, automobile 

liability in- 





have her read 
Human Spark 
Plugs Wanted, 
by Aiken. It’s 
only 31 pages 
long, but it’s 
31 pages of in- 
spirational 
philosophy 
that will fire 
her ambitions 
if she has 
any at all- 
and if she 
hasn’t, then 
again I say, 
you did a poor 
recruiting job! 
And now for 
the heavier 
reading. I’d have her study direct 
mail advertising. I’d supply her 
with Collier’s Letter Book. I'd see 
that she read Broughton’s Public 
Relations, the New Profession, and 
I’d have her read the insurance 
trade journals. There’s Jack Piver’s 
new book, So You’re New in Fire In- 
surance. Not only does it carry an 
explanation of fire insurance for 
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. select and train them carefully 


surance and 
industrial acci- 
dent preven- 
tion. 

Now, the 
books I’ve 
mentioned 
above give a 
good educa- 
tion in general 
insurance prin- 
ciples. What 
excuse is there 
on earth for 
anyone in the 
business who 
wants an edu- 
cation in in- 
surance, not 
to receive it? 
Many ways are available for the 
girls in your office to get a sound, 
well-taught insurance education. 
It is merely a matter of which way 
is preferred. They can take their 
training through reading such 
books as I’ve just mentioned, 
through correspondence courses, 
in college classrooms, in night 
schools, in company-sponsored 
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schools, in organization classes. 
How they get it is of no moment; 
that they get it is the important 
thing. 

After a girl in the office has ob- 
tained this training, in addition to 
the information she has gleaned in 
your office, she should be a real 
influence in your sales force. Not 
only has she the proper training, 
but she also has a background 
knowledge of office procedure. 
She knows the work that lies be- 
hind the policy, and she can in- 
telligently give information. 

Morton V. V. White,. past 
president of the Pennsylvania As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents, 
told me at the national convention 
of the educational program in 


Allentown, Pa., that 90 percent of 


the NAIA attendants are girls. 
Classes are held from 4 to 6 one 
evening a week. The bosses con- 
tribute an hour and the girls con- 
tribute an hour, and it has worked 
out beautifully. What Mr. White 


had to say about the reluctance of 


the men to educate themselves in 
insurance doesn’t bear repeating. 


SALES CONSCIOUSNESS 


Members of your office staff 
should be as familiar with policies, 
rates and coverages as are the 
producers themselves. It follows, 


then, that  sales-consciousness 
should be made a part of the train- 
ing program, and each office em- 
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ployee should be regarded as a 
salesman. Customers often tele- 
phone an agency when producers 
aren’t immediately available. Un- 
der such circumstances, a well- 
informed, sales-minded girl can do 
much to stimulate interest in 
insurance. 

I was waiting in an office re- 
cently for an agent to return. A 
fellow came in to cancel his auto- 
mobile collision insurance, giving 
as his excuse the increase in rates. 
The girl assured him they would 
cancel the insurance for him, that 
a new policy covering only liabil- 
ity would be put in force at once, 
and handed him a release to sign. 
After his signature was on it, she 
said: 

“Now, if you have an accident on 
the way home, Mr. Jones, you are 
covered with property damage 
liability and bodily injury liability 
insurance, but remember, if your 
own car is damaged you are nol 
protected. You know, Mr. Jones, 
it only takes a couple of smashed- 
in fenders to equal the cost of 
collision insurance. 

“I hate to see you do this! Why, 
you might have a wreck on the 
way home tonight that would cost 
you a lot more than this premium! 
Why don’t we do this: I'll hold 
your release right here, but I’ll not 
date it. You think this thing over 
and call me tomorrow if you still 
want to cancel your collision in- 
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Women are becoming increasingly predominant in insurance class enrollments 


surance. If you don’t call, I’ll know 
you want the ‘insurance left in 
force. Understand, we are per- 
fectly willing to do it —in fact, 
some companies are hesitating to 
write collision insurance now — 
but you are a respected client and 
I'd hate to see anything happen. 
I’d feel responsible if I didn’t sug- 
gest you think it over.” 


There was a sales-minded girl! 
And [ll bet 10 to 1 that that 
policy stayed in force! Incidentally, 
when you find a woman who has 
potential sales ability, don’t keep 
her tied to a desk merely because 
she’s a woman. Give her a chance 
to prove her ability — and let the 
results reflect in your sales records! 

Women can be forceful com- 
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petition — and forceful competi- 
tion is good for any business; it 
makes everyone work harder. Tradi- 
tion approves all forms of compe- 
tition — and the “better stacked” 
the “form” of your competition, 
the harder you and your men will 
work. ‘‘No skirt is goin’ to out-sell 
me!” . . . Just try it sometime. 
If you want to see yourself dig 
your heels in, just start competing 
with a hardworking woman. 


TRAINING Is EssENTIAL 


Fred Waring was in Indianap- 
olis recently. As I sat there listen- 
ing to his marvelous chorus, I 
wondered just what would happen 
to his enviable position as a direc- 


tor if someone in the chorus per- 
sisted in lagging behind or singing 
off-key. Who would be blamed 
more — the individual or Waring 
— for having an untrained person 
spoil the efforts of the entire group? 

So it is with an insurance 
agency. The agent who is not on 
his toes, who is not properly guid- 
ing and directing — who isn’t giv- 
ing out with “super-vision” — 
will hear discordant sounds in his 
agency chorus. 

Women today want to succeed 
—to learn more about business; 
they are willing to study. Through- 
out the country they are evincing 
a desire to gain knowledge and 
advance through the attainment 
of that knowledge. And ponder 


this: what would happen if every 
woman in the insurance busi- 
ness today, walked out tomorrow? 
Would business go on as usual? 

Six years ago a few women got 
together with an idea. The men 
had their insurance organiza- 
tions, associations, ponds and 
so forth, so why shouldn’t the 
women, too, have an organization 
where they could meet and discuss 
their problems? The answer was 
the formation of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Women. 
In six years — and wartime years 
at that — this organization grew 
to 94 local clubs with a total mem- 
bership of about 6,400. Local 
study courses have been set up in 
most of the 94 towns where these 
clubs are located, and under com- 
petent teachers these women have 
received expert instruction in the 
technique of office procedure, 
have also taken sales courses and 
studied the “products” that their 
offices are selling. 

The National Association of In- 
surance Women is now in the 
process of inaugurating a begin- 
ner’s educational course with the 
idea of encouraging women to en- 
ter insurance. We all are aware 
of the serious shortage of insur- 
ance personnel, and if this organi- 
zation does nothing else for the 
industry but encourage others to 
enter it, it will have served a very 
worthy purpose. 





Direct Matt CAMPAIGNS 

Many agents who are viewing with 
alarm the rising cost of shoe leather 
may not be aware that under the right 
conditions, postage stamps can be 
substituted for half soles with very 
successful results, especially in the field 
of low-premium policies. As an out- 
standing example of what a shrewdly 
timed and well worked out direct 
mail campaign can achieve, an agent 
in a large southern city recently sold 
230 comprehensive personal liability 
policies in a single month. 

Prime ingredients of most prize- 
winning recipes are the same old 
butter, eggs and flour —it’s how 
they’re used that counts. Here the 
recipe called for careful preparation, 
an effective sales angle, a good letter 

and for extra flavor, a ready-to- 
use comprehensive personal liability 
policy, all made out in the name of 
the prospect. 

Instead of writing his own sales talk 
on the dangers of liability suits, the 
agent enclosed a reprint of the recent 
Saturday Evening Post article, ““When 
Will You Be Sued?” which did his 


talking for him very effectively. By the 
time the prospect had taken in the 
grisly facts on the mishaps that could 
cost him his life savings, he had also 
taken in the fact that the enclosed 
policy provided some protection 
against them. The tactful accompany- 
ing letter pointed out that because the 
cases described in the article were oc- 
curring every day, the agent had taken 
the liberty of making up a policy 
which was now operative. “I hope you 
will not think this is presumptuous of 
me,’ he wrote, in effect, “but it 
seemed important that you should re- 
ceive this necessary. protection imme- 
diately.”’ If the prospect thought so 
too, he was to send in his check for $10 
within the next week or so. If, after 
careful consideration, he still wished 
to gamble, he was to return the policy 
within 30 days. 

Direct mail campaigns along these 
general lines should be practicable in 
other low-premium lines. One reason 
why the campaign described above 
was able to pull in 230 checks out of 
300 letters sent out was that it con- 
tained no false note. Use of a printed 
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article lent authority and went far to” 


dispel any feeling that this was just an- 
other “‘smooth line of sales talk.” 
Items constantly appear in magazines 
and newspapers which could be used 
effectively to illustrate other insur- 
ance lines. While enclosing a policy 
might not be good practice to follow 
in all types of direct mail campaigns, 
it was certainly effective in this one. 
Not only was it an eye-catcher, but it 
was a fair guarantee that the letter 
would be read. People just don’t throw 
away insurance policies. By no means 
last in importance is the advance prep- 
aration to be done in making up a 
mailing list of carefully selected indi- 
viduals who may reasonably be ex- 
pected to need the coverage. It is es- 
sential in direct mail selling (in fact in 
all selling) to know enough about the 
prospect so that the selling arguments 
seem to be personally angled to him 
alone. 
ee 


Auto LIABILITY 


Much along the same line is a tip 
on telephone solicitation from a com- 
pany which has been giving its agents 
practical suggestions on this delicate 
art. Properly handled, telephone solic- 
itation of auto liability, for example, 
can dig up an average of about one in- 
terested prospect for every 10 called. 
The technique is this: 

From a ‘“‘motor list company’’ the 
agent gets a list of all the car owners 
in his community giving name, ad- 
dress, make and year of car. From this 
list, the agent may, if he wishes, limit 
himself to a given area. Next step is to 
have his secretary prepare a chart 
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with spaces for name, address, tele- 
phone number, make and year of car, 
whether or not insured, space for 
appointment and ‘“‘remarks.”? She 
copies in the known data from the list, 
enters the telephone numbers from the 
local phone book — and goes home! 
Rule number one is — don’t have the 
girls in your office do the telephoning. 
Wives, it seems, instinctively dislike 
strange women’s voices on the ’phone 
— all the more when the voice asks for 
hubby. , 

Best time to ’phone is evenings from 
6:30 to 9:30, depending somewhat on 
the usual meal hour in the community. 
After the meal is better than while the 
ice cream is melting. 

When a prospect is found who is not 
already insured and who is willing to 
be called on, the appointment should 
be made promptly, before he is 
reached by a competitor. 

Telephone conversations should be 
brief yet personal. For example: 
“This is John Smith, insurance agent. 
Mr. Brown, do you have liability 
insurance on that good-looking 1946 
La Salle?” (Stress the word “‘liability” 
— many people confuse it with auto 
fire and theft.) If Mr. Brown says he 
has no insurance, the agent may say 
something to this effect: “The new 
law (financial responsibility, etc.) be- 
comes effective in 15 days and I’d like 
to call tomorrow evening to explain 
your need for liability protection.” 

Experience has shown that two 
people telephoning for three hours 
can contact about 85 persons; and 
that of these 85, the average that have 
no insurance is ten — those interested, 
eight. 
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N AN effort to assist those who have 
failed to pass C.P.C.U. examina- 
tions, THE JOURNAL asked Dean Loman 
to write an article explaining some of the 
most common causes of such failures. 
Here is the dean’s reply, which all read- 
ers will find interesting. From time to 
time next year, THE JOURNAL will publish 
special articles on some of the questions 
examinees find particularly difficult. 








Why They Flunked C.P.C.U. 


N JUNE OF this year, 455 persons 
I in 35 states and the District of 
Columbia attempted 861 separate 
C.P.C.U. examinations; 337 of 


them received credit for passing 
559 examinations and 302 papers 
were below passing. These figures 


show an increase of nearly 68 per- 
cent in the number of examinees, 
but the failure ratio has not under- 
gone any material change. While 
it is hoped that the number of 
examinees will continue to rise, at 
the same time we want the failure 
ratio to come down — provided it 
is not at the expense of standards. 
In the past, the most frequently 
used method for accomplishing 
this objective has been that of dis- 
couraging unprepared persons 
from taking the examinations: 
Other and more positive ap- 
proaches to the problem are 
needed. Hence this article. 

In early August of each year 
since 1943, the results of the 
C.P.C.U. examinations have been 
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sent to the examinees. The sequel 
is a voluminous correspondence 
from the candidates. Its contents 
reflect the reactions to the grades, 
and range from extreme elation 
to keen disappointment. Of course, 
it is pleasant to receive the former, 
but the latter is another matter 
and consumes much time and con- 
sideration. Frequently the failing 
candidates want to know the rea- 
son for their poor grades. The 
most obvious answer is, of course, 
“because they didn’t know the 
correct answers.” While this may 
apply to a large percentage of 
cases it is not, however, the whole 
story, and we are willing to make 
every possible and reasonable effort 
to help them solve their difficulties. 

In most fields of endeavor, 
when one understands the cause 
of a problem the solution becomes 
obvious. With this thought in 
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mind, I have tried to locate and 
analyze the most common causes 
of failure. Although certain causes 
are applicable to all the examina- 
tion parts, the current analysis has 
been centered on Parts I and I] 
(Insurance Principles and Prac- 
tices) for two reasons: (1) this is 
the area in 
which most 
examinees start 
the series, and 
(2) these ex- 
aminations 
have the larg- 
est number of 
candidates. 

As may have 
been antici- 
the 


pated, 
causes of most 
failures are not 
numerous. For 


our purposes 
they may be 
divided into 
two broad 
groups: (a) 
those that are 
due to not knowing how to write 
answers to examination questions, 
and (b) those that pertain to lack 
of knowledge of the specific sub- 
ject matter. 

Make no mistake about the im- 
portance of the first group. The 
ability to organize an answer and 
express oneself clearly is a vital 
factor in passing an examination. 


H. J. LOMAN 


. two main reasons for failure 


Such facility is usually acquired 
through practice. The lack of 
recent experience of this nature 
shows up vague and rambling 
answers only too plainly. 

A second cause that is akin to, 
but not indentical with, the first is 
the failure to answer the question 
that was asked. 
A grader can- 
not know what 
is in a candi- 
date’s mind. He 
grades on the 
basis of what is 
found on _ the 
examinee’s pa- 
per. Repeat- 
edly the graders 
report that a 
candidate has 
given a satisfac- 
tory answer to 
a question that 
was not asked, 
and this is usu- 
ally traceable 
to the fact that 
the question 
was read too hastily or without 
care. 

The next most common fault is 
that of hedging or straddling: i.e., 
the answer is on both sides of the 
fence without a clear-cut analysis 
of the factors involved. Such an- 
swers sometimes indicate to the 
grader that the examinee has a 
very hazy notion about the correct 
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answer, or it is a “red herring” 
technique. 

Following this comes careless- 
ness and general superficiality. To 
some extent this amounts to saying 
that a candidate does not know 
his subject ‘fat the point of the 
pencil,” and this may be at- 
tributed, at least partially, to in- 
sufficient preparation. At this 
point the general faults shade into 
the second group: namely, lack of 
knowledge of specific subject mat- 


ter. 

In the subject matter area it has 
become clear from our five years 
of experience that the major diffi- 
culties can be grouped under a 
few headings. These are as fol- 


lows: (1) basic concepts of risk 
and risk treatment, (2) policy 
coverage, (3) loss prevention and 
(4) rate making. Each of these 
will be discussed separately. 


THEORY Is IMPORTANT 

Each year there has been at 
least one question dealing with 
basic concepts of the institution of in- 
surance and risk treatment. With 
equal regularity, the answers have 
been poor. Some candidates have 
said that such questions are theo- 
retical and, therefore, make but a 
feeble attempt to answer them. 
Let it be said that if the business of 
insurance were not founded on a 
sound theoretical basis, it would 
have gone out of existence long 
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ago. It does not seem improper to 
require those engaged in the in- 
surance business to understand 
the basic principles upon which it 
has been founded, from which it 
derives its strength and without 
which it cannot endure. There- 
fore, C.P.C.U. examinees may 
continue to expect examination 
questions in this area. 

A second type of question that 
causes numerous failures is one 
that you would least expect. It is a 
lack of knowledge of policy coverage. 
Generally speaking, all C.P.C.U. 
examinees know the purposes of 
the various policy contracts, but 
too often their understanding is 
limited to that which might be 
called a layman’s knowledge. 
When a question probes beyond 
the interpretation of the insuring 
clause, the weak candidate is lost. 
Moreover, a thorough testing of 
the interpretation of the insuring 
clause itself often produces poor 
answers. 


Know ALL EssENTIALS 


For those who have followed 
our questions, it has no doubt been 
observed that it has become the 
custom of the C.P.C.U. examina- 
tions to require more than a 
casual acquaintance with the vari- 
ous coverages. In fact, the ques- 
tions are apt to test one on the 
principal exceptions in a policy, 
the conditions that must be com- 
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Concentration and study will eliminate many examination headaches 


plied with and the way a given 
contract supplements or overlaps 


another. Answers on this latter 
point have been particularly weak. 
Moreover, this statement applied 
to the common contracts, such as 
fire insurance under the dwelling 
contents form and residence, bur- 
glary and theft coverage. Another 
good illustration of this was found 


in the extended coverage on a 
residence policy and a_ personal 
property floater. Perhaps it should 
be mentioned that in the grading 
of the papers no serious penalty is 
inflicted on one who misses a 
minute point, but it seems reason- 
able to expect the examinees to 
know the essential terms of the 
contracts and their proper ap- 
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plication to cases of frequent 
occurrence. 

Several more specific illustra- 
tions of lack of knowledge of con- 
tracts may be drawn from the 
1947 questions. From this year’s 
examinations it was evident that 
many examinees do not realize 
that an automobile liability policy 
is not intended to cover one’s re- 
sponsibility for damage that is 
caused deliberately to another 
person or another person’s prop- 
erty. To know that a liability is 
intended for losses caused acci- 
dentally would appear to be 
fundamental. 

Then, too, in view of its exten- 
sive and common use, one would 


expect contents of the standard 
mortgage clause endorsed on a 
fire policy to be well known. For 
this reason its use has been the 
subject of a question each year. 
Nevertheless, it was demonstrated 
this year, as in former examina- 


tions, that the contents of this 
widely used clause are neither 
well known nor understood. 

A third area in which the re- 
sults have been regularly sub- 
standard has been loss prevention. 
This is another topic that each 
year has appeared in the examina- 
tions, with results that have 
varied but a trifle. After the first 
year’s examinations the answers 
on industrial accident prevention 
improved, but the fire prevention 


answers continue to be poor and 
the automobile accident preven- 
tion answers very poor. I have 
made repeated comments about 
the neglect of the subject of loss 
prevention, but thus far do not 
seem to have made any noticeable 
progress. Unless one is a loss pre- 
vention engineer, he seems to 
think this is a subject for someone 
else. But again let me say that 
examinees may expect more loss 
prevention questions. 


RATE MAKING 


A fourth important type of 
question that is not answered 
properly is that dealing with rate 
making. Most examinees look upon 
this subject as the job of some 
expert and, therefore, will not take 
the time to study it with any de- 
gree of care. No doubt detailed 
rating technique is a specialized 
topic, and the average under- 
writer cannot be expected to be 
familiar with it. However, he 
should know the basis of the rate 
structure and how it is applied. In 
fact, it is difficult to understand 
how an underwriter can give good 
service to his clients unless he 
knows something of rate making 
and its relation to loss prevention. 

The foregoing is not an exhaus- 
tive study of the causes of failure, 
but examinees who remedy these 
deficiencies will avoid some of the 
headaches of their predecessors. 
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e Nuggets of interest and help from the 
daily press or various insurance magazines 


VALUABLE JEWEL Lost 
The National Underwriter 


Perhaps most of us will agree that 
one of the weaknesses of our present 
day is the sad lack of people assuming 
and maintaining personal responsi- 
bility. Suppose a person takes a posi- 
tion. In days gone by, he would be 
expected to take much pride in his 
work, and would endeavor to magnify 
his position in such a way as to make a 
small contribution to the institution. 
He would feel that he had a very ob- 
vious duty to perform. He would not 
hesitate at all to reach out and take in 
more territory if necessary in order to 
make his position more useful. He had 
more than a job. It was essential work 
and he regarded it as an integral part 
of the institution with which he was 
connected. He felt that it was cer- 
tainly his obligation to see to it that 
his work was well done and he was 
ready to assume added responsibilities 
if necessary at any time. 

We have lost much of that spirit. 
It is very unfortunate and is perhaps 
the cause of many of our present day 
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difficulties. We are in what might be 
called the “get-by” period. That is, 
instead of a person feeling a great re- 
sponsibility for his position he only 
does enough to “get by.”’ He feels the 
need of having something to do in 
order to get money with which to live. 
Therefore, he just does as much as 
would be required of him to keep the 
position but no more. He is on the 
lookout for a soft berth, for ways to 
make his job easier, but the old- 
fashioned days of doing more than 
was expected and taking a pride in 
doing more are gone. It is a magnifi- 
cent jewel that we seem to have lost. 
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Lost INSTRUMENT BonpDs 
The Local Agent 


When people need a lost instru- 
ment bond, they need it — and when 
they don’t need it, there is little reason 
to think they ever will; so it is hard to 
sell this coverage by canvassing your 
regular clients. However, it doesn’t 
hurt to let them know with envelop 
enclosures that you have the bond for 





sale, because some day they might 
need one and come to you or send a 
friend to you. A lost instrument bond 
has nothing to do with violins, clari- 
nets and pianos. It enables people 
who have lost stock certificates, bonds, 
notes, trust deeds, checks, or other 
valuable papers to get a duplicate 
from the one who issued the lost in- 
strument in the first place. The bond 


protects the “obligee’”’ against loss if 


the original instrument should later 
turn up in the hands of some one en- 
titled, as he honestly believes, to col- 
lect. When a man loses a valuable 
paper he is more apt to tell his banker, 
his lawyer, or his investment dealer 
than anyone else, so let all such in 
_your town know that you are prepared 
to take care of their customers. 


Y 7 
ALL Must SHARE IN THE EFFORT 


Canadian Underwriter 


Underlying the growing spirit of 


cooperation in insurance in recent 
years is belated recognition of the fact 
that only through the power of organi- 
zation and collective effort can the 
interest of the business and of the com- 
munity be effectively served. 

Within agency ranks progress to- 
wards a more enlightened and liberal 
understanding of the common respon- 
sibilities and obligations of the insur- 
ance industry has made itself manifest. 

Organization permits of united ac- 
tion in such public endeavors as loss 
prevention work, in the dissemination 
of insurance information, in elevating 
the standards of agency service, either 
through licensing or education, in 
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gaining the confidence and coopera- 
tion of company organizations, in ad- 
vancing the orderly and constructive 
process of protecting and serving the 
public interest and in raising the status 
of the insurance industry in the esti- 
mation of its master — the public. .. . 
Collective effort to ensure that the 
job will be done as it should be done 
will open a never more promising fu- 
ture for insurance under the agency 
system. But all must share in the effort. 
Even a small percentage of lazy in- 
competents can undermine public re- 
spect for the business as a whole. 


Y 7 y 


DELIVERING THE POLicy 
Rough Notes 

Never just “drop in” when going to 
deliver a policy. Make the delivery a 
real occasion. 

Get an appointment, if possible, so 
that you may go over the high points 
of the policy without interruptions. 

Treat the policy like a valuable doc- 
ument. 

Remember that in delivering the 
policy you have everything in your 
favor to make the contract one that 
will yield additional fruits in the fu- 
ture. Now is the time to ask your new 
policyholder for leads, if you have not 
already received some from him. 

A person who has just made an im- 
portant purchase likes to vindicate his 
judgment by recommending a similar 
purchase to his friends. And as he 
recommends it, he becomes more 
thoroughly sold on it himself. 

Delivering a policy personally is not 
a chore, but a golden opportunity. 
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FROM THE JOURNAL 


Six Years Ago 


A Task Begun. — Insurance today, and I use this in the broad sense to 
cover all types of insurance, is far from being properly understood by the public. 
What are obvious truths to us in the business, are not only unknown to the 
public but in some cases difficult to comprehend, especially when presented in 
the technical language of the business. . . . If the millions of policyowners of 
all kinds of insurance from coast to coast are constantly receiving cooperative, 
friendly, helpful contacts and instructive information about the business, the 
problem of public understanding of insurance will soon be solved. — Holgar 
J. Johnson, “Importance of Public Understanding.” 


Four Years ~A go 


The Fifth Freedom.— We of the insurance business do not undervalue 
security. But we do not put it ahead of all else. We urge people to carry insur- 
ance against the accidents which occur to life or property. Insurance provides 
a reasonable freedom of mind, which enables people to go on taking chances 
and living a full and normal life. . . . You cannot have freedom without risk. 
There is no security for industry, for capital, for your business, for my business, 
without stagnation. The real goal before our country is not security, but the 
maintenance of freedom through the free enterprise of American business and 
industry. — Fred A. Moreton, ‘‘Security or Freedom?” 


Two Years Ago 


Postwar Challenge. — The casualty insurance business faces the postwar 
period with confidence, courage and optimism. . . . From its inception, the 
justification for the existence of insurance as an industry has been its ability to 
enable individuals and organizations to meet the problems of catastrophe and 
unexpected conditions and to overcome them. Therefore, the period that we 
are facing gives insurance a chance to prove again that it can not only survive 
fires, wars, depressions and economic upheavals, but also help its neighbors to 
survive. Richard V. Goodwin, ‘‘Casualty Aim Is High.” 
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“The Customers Always Write’ 


Fiwe.itry Loss STATISTICS 


New York, N. Y. 
Dear Editor: 

In your Midsummer issue you have 
an article by C. Russell Sweet entitled, 
“How About Fidelity Limits?” in 
which he estimates that losses from 
dishonest employees not covered by 
fidelity bonds total $500,000,000 
annually. 

I am very much interested in know- 
ing the basis of his estimate. 

A. L. Carr, Vice President 
National Surety Corporation 


(Mr. Carr’s letter was referred to Mr. 
Sweet, whose reply follows. — Ed.] 


With reference to the statement 
that it is estimated that losses from dis- 
honest employees not covered by fi- 
delity bonds total $500,000,000 an- 
nually, this, of course, is not an accu- 
rate figure but is merely a figure which 
seems to be generally accepted. There 
is, of course, no way to determine 
what the figure actually is because of 
the probable large number of undis- 
closed losses. 


C. R. Sweet, Manager 
Special Risk Department 
Ocean Accident and 
Guarantee Corporation, Ltd. 
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Mororinc SONG 


Wheeling, W. Va. 
Dear Editor: 

I think possibly you will find the 
following worth putting in THe 
CasuALTY AND SURETY JOURNAL. Per- 
haps it may have some influence upon 
the reckless drivers on our highways 
today. 


SING WHILE YOU DRIVE 


At 45 miles per hour, sing “High- 
ways Are Happy Ways.” 
At 55 miles, sing “I’m But a 
Stranger Here, Heaven Is My Home.”’ 
At 65 miles, sing ““Nearer My God 
To Thee.” 
At 75 miles, sing ‘When the Roll Is 
Called Up Yonder, I’ll Be There.” 
At 85 miles, sing “Lord, ’m Com- 
ing Home.” 
C. A. VADEN 
Wheeling Insurance Agency 


{What’s on your mind? In keeping 
with its name, Field Forum is devoted 
to airing your opinion, criticism and 
questions concerning The Journal. 
Why not let us hear from you soon? — 
Ed.} 





W. H. BEnnem is vice president and 
manager of the fidelity departments of 
the American Surety and New York 
Casualty, Companies, with insurance ex- 
perience of more than 37 years. Since 
1929, he has supervised all fidelity, 
bankers’ blanket and forgery bonds and 
accountants’ liability policies for the 
American Surety and New York Cas- 


ualty. An article by Mr. Bennem, ‘‘War 
Damage Insurance on Money and Se- 


curities,” appeared in the May, 1943, 
issue of THE JOURNAL. (How To Save Your 
Clients, page 1.) 


yory 
Harry C, Brown, an agent in Mason 
City, Iowa, for 20 years, entered the in- 
surance business after several years of 
teaching school. He has been chairman 
of the accident prevention committee of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents for three successive years. At 
present, he is head of the Iowa State 
Safety Council, and two years ago re- 
ceived the National Safety Council 
award for his agency. He served for nine 
years on the City Council of Mason City 
and was mayor of that city from 1938 to 
1939. An article by Mr. Brown, “‘Edu- 
cate Those Drivers!” appeared in the 
January, 1947, issue of THe JouRNAL 
(Public Officials Need Help, page 11.) 
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Cuartes F, Hoimans is special agent in 
charge of the Dallas field office of the 
Claims Bureau, Association of Casualty 
and Surety Companies, and has been 
with the Association since April, 1940. 
He is a graduate of the Law School of 
the University of Texas and was ad- 
mitted to the Texas Bar in 1934. He 
ez 





The Casualty and Surety Journal 


SPONSOR. Published by the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies, under the 
direction of its Public Relations Committee, 
for those interested in casualty insurance (lia- 
bility, automobile, accident, burglary, boiler 
and machinery insurance, etc.) and suretyship 
(bonding). Eighth year of publication. 


PURPOSE. To promote the sale, and further 
the appreciation, of stock company coverages; 
and to publicize the activities of the Association 
that are carried on in the interests of the public, 
member companies and their representatives. 


SUBSCRIPTION. Representatives of member 
companies receive the Journax by courtesy of 
one or more of our members, through a Bend 
cooperation its publication is made possible. 
Additional subscriptions for such persons may 

entered at a cost of $1.00 a year. (Be sure to 
state member company affiliation; see list on 
inside back cover.) To all others interested, 
$1.50. Orders for N.Y.C., add 2% for sales tax. 


OPINIONS. Authors have been invited to 
express their own personal opinions which are 
not necessarily always those of the Association. 


SCHEDULE. Published monthly throughout 
the year, except for a combined midsummer 
issue. 

OFFICES. Editorial and aero, 60 John 
Street, New York 7, N. Publication office, 
Concord, N._H. Cadeenticlae 1 is not accepted.) 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Six weeks are _re- 
quired for change of address to take effect. 
Please be sure to give old as well as new address. 


REPRODUCTION. Original material appear- 
ing in our columns may be repr uced without 
specific permission, if the usual credit is given. 


COPYRIGHT. The entire contents of the 
Journat are copyrighted 1947, by the Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Companies, N.Y .C 
Title registered in the U.S . Patent Office. 


Harovp K. Puts, , Editor 
Carox Van Sickue, Associate Editor 
Antornette Reta, Circulation Secretary 
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served as a special agent with the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation in 1934 and 
1935, and in a similar capacity with the 
Public Works Administration from 1935 
to 1940. He was on leave of absence 
during 1944-45 as a lieutenant (j.g.) in 
the U. S. Naval Reserve as an officer in 
Naval Military Government. (Cops and 
Robbers, page 35.) 


Dr. H. J. Loman is dean of the American 
Institute for Property and Liability 
Underwriters, Inc. Professor of Insur- 
ance, Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce, University of Pennsylvania. 
Chairman of the administrative board of 
the S. S. Huebner Foundation for Insur- 
ance Education and member of the 
board of the Institute of Local and 
State Government. B.S., M.A. and 
Ph.D., University of Pennsylvania. 
Member of the Insurance Society of 
New York, the American Economic As- 
sociation and other distinguished educa- 
tional bodies. Two articles by Dean 
Loman, ‘‘What Do You Know?” and 
‘‘Here Are Your Answers!” appeared in 
the Midsummer, 1947, issue of THE 
JourNAL. (Why They Flunked C.P.C.U., 
page 53.) 


Cart G. Nesbitt, JR. is assistant super- 
intendent of agencies for the Phoenix- 
London Group. He entered their employ 
in 1936 after attending Brown Univer- 
sity. He is a graduate of the Phoenix- 
London Group training school and, 
prior to his service in the Armed Forces 
in World War II, served as special agent 
for the Group in Kansas and New York 
state. He was appointed to his present 
position in March of this year. (The 
Private Auto Dilemma, page 25.) 


Vircinia C., Parsons is at present a free- 
lance writer and speaker. Much of her 
time is devoted to preparing advertising 
and educational material keyed to 
women in insurance. She is, in addition, 
a member of several speakers bureaus in 
Indianapolis. A graduate of St. Mary’s 
and indiana University, she - became 
assistant editor of a house organ early in 
her career. Later she joined the staff of a 
newspaper, following which she became 
a sales promotion director before joining 
the editorial staff of the Taylor Publish- 
ing Company, which she left to assume 
her present duties. (The Girl in Your 
Office, page 45.) 


Dr. Hersert J. Strack is director of 
New York University’s Center for 
Safety Education, which is supported by 
grant from the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Companies. Recipient of a 


Doctor’s degree from Columbia Uni- 
versity, he has taught there as well as at 
Pennsylvania State College, the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh and Rutgers Uni- 
versity. Formerly director of the Educa- 
tion division of the National Bureau of 


Casualty and Surety Underwriters. 
Widely known as a lecturer and has 
written or edited 12 books for use in 
public schools and colleges. The latest 
article by Dr. Stack, ‘“The Center Did 
Its Part,” appeared in the February, 
1947, issue of THE JourNAL. (Our Kids 
Are Safer, page 19.) 


Credits — Photographs: pages 31-34, 
Acme Newspictures, Inc.; page 42, 
Walinger — Photographer. Art Work: 
A. McWilliams, Jay Kay, Horace T. 
Elmo, LaFayette Locke, Bill King, Gard- 
ner Rea, Tom Henderson. Cover Design, 
M. J. Kopsco. 
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Representatives receive the JOURNAL by courtesy of one or more of the following 
member companies, through whose cooperation its publication is made possible 
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Accident & Casualty Insurance Company of Winterthur, Switzerland 
Aetna Casualty and Surety Company American Bonding Company of Baltimore 
American Credit Indemnity Company of New York 
American Employers’ Insurance Company 
American Guarantee and Liability Insurance Company 
American Re-Insurance Company American Surety Company of New York 
Bankers Indemnity Insurance Company 
Car and General Insurance Corporation, Ltd. 

Century Indemnity Company Columbia Casualty Company 
Commercial Casualty Insurance Company Connecticut Indemnity Company 
Eagle Indemnity Company Employers Insurance Company of Alabama, Inc. 
Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 

Employers Reinsurance Corporation 
European General Reinsurance Company, Ltd. 

Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 
Fidelity and Deposit Company of Maryland Fireman’s Fund Indemnity Company 
General Accident, Fire & Life Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 

General Reinsurance Corporation Glens i, alls Indemnity Company 
Globe Indemnity Company Great American Indemnity Company 
Guarantee Insurance Company Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 

Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & Insurance Company 
Home Indemnity Company Home Insurance Company of Hawaii, Ltd. 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Insurors Indemnity and Insurance Company 
London Guarantee and Accident Company, Ltd. 
London and Lancashire Indemnity Company 
Manufacturers Casualty Insurance Company Maryland Casualty Company 
Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 
Merchants Indemnity Corporation of New York 
Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Company of New York 
National Automobile and Casualty Insurance Company 
National Surety Corporation New Amsterdam Casualty Company 
New England Casualty Insurance Company 
New York Casualty Company Norwich Union Indemnity Company 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Ltd. 
Ohio Farmers Indemnity Company 
Phoenix Indemnity Company 
Preferred Accident Insurance Company of New York 
Providence Washington Indemnity Company 
Royal Indemnity Company Saint Paul-Mercury Indemnity Company 
Seaboard Surety Company Standard Accident Insurance Company 
Sun Indemnity Company Travelers Indemnity Company 
Travelers Insurance Company Tri-State Casualty Insurance Company 
United National Indemnity Company United States Casualty Company 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company 
United States Guarantee Company Western National Indemnity Company 
Yorkshire Indemnity Company of New York 
Zurich General Accident & Liability Insurance Company, Ltd. 
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CO-OPERATION WILL DO IT 


“Our state supervisory officials are keenly aware 
of the task that confronts them. They are extremely 
anxious to make state regulation work. A great body 
of law has been placed on the statute books the past 
few years, and it will take industry some time to ad- 
just itself to these laws. It should be the aim of all to 
approach our task in a spirit of cooperation. Already 
there are encouraging signs that supervisory officials 
and industry are doing just that. With reasonable ad- 


ministration of these laws and with industry doing 


its part, we can look forward to an ever-expanding 


service to the public under state regulation.” 
— RAY MURPHY 
From an address on the new casualty and surety 


rate regulatory laws. Des Moines, Iowa, Septem- 
ber 10, 1947. 











